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TO THE TEACHER. 



The Second Beading Book has been prepared upon the same 
plan as the First Beading Book, and is intended to teach 
children to read at sight all words with the significati6n of 
which they are already familiar, and to provide them with a 
vocabulary sufficient to qualify them to enter upon the Third 
Beading Booh It is recommended to use the First /Spelling 
Book as a companion to this Second Beading Book, 

The pieces of Poetry have been selected from numerous 
publications, but have been abridged, and otherwise altered, 
in order to make them suit the design of the Editor. 




SECOND READING BOOK. 



1. SCHOOL. 

Why do boys and girls go to school ? List-en 
to me and I will tell you why. It is that they 
may he good boys and girls, and that, when they 
grow np, they may be good men and wo-men too. 
In lands where there are no schools, bqys and girls 
can-not learn to read, or write, or do sums, or 
sew, or darn, or hem ; so, when they grow np, they 
can-not read books, or write let-ters, or keep ac- 
counts, or make clothes, or mend them. While we 
are young is the time to learn, that, when we are 
old-er, we may be of use to our fa-thers and moth-ers, 
and earn our own bread, and have good hab-its. 

It is nice to play when work is o-ver, and if we 
have done our work well, we can run a-bout and 
en-joy a game of play. But we must nev-er play 
in school, and we must at-tend to all that our 
teach-er tells us. We must come to school with 
clean fa-ces and hands, and we must take care of our 
books and keep them clean. It is sad to see books 
torn and dir-ty. No good boy or girl would like to 
have a torn or a dir-ty book. 

Some day you will all be men, or wo-men, and if 
you try and learn now, you" will be ver-y glad yoii 
have done so then ; and all that you learn now will 
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be of use to you then ; and if you have chil-dren of 
your own, you will be glad to send them to school, 
that they may learn too. 



2. .PLAY. 

Now that we have done school, let us have a game 
of play. What shall it be first ? Shall it be ^^ hide 
and seek," or "blind man's buflf? " Play will make 
us strong and well, and a-ble to work, both at our 
books and in the field or house. We may run a-bout 
and shout, but we must not use bad words, or 
lose our tem-per, or strike, or kick, or hurt our 
play-mates. If we are cold, it is the best way to 
run a-bout to get warm, and not to crouch by the 
fire, or stand with our hands in our pock-ets. When 
we are hot from play we feel all in a nice glow, and 
are warm all o-ver, and do not feel the cold ; but 
when we are hot from the fire, our faces get burnt, 
while our feet are still cold ; and we grow cold all 
o-ver as soon as we go from it. There is a boy with 
a hoop. See how fast he runs ! He will soon be 
warm, and so will the girl with her skip-ping rope. 
Let us go to those mer-ry ones who stand in a ring, 
with join-ed hands, and sing — 

** Work while you work, play while you play, 
That is the way to be cheer-f ul and gay." 

But, hark! there is the school-bell! In five 
min-utes we must all be in our places, with clean 
slates, and sharp pen-cils, to do our sums. Let us 
leave off play at once, that we may be read-y in 
^ood time. 
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3. WORK AND PLAY. 

1. ' 
Work while you work, play while you play, 
That is the way to be happy and gay ; 
Whatever you do, exert all your might ; 
Things done by halves are never done right. 

2. 
One thing at a time, and that thing done well, 
Is a very good rule, as we all can tell. 
When work is done, and books away 
Let us be merry, and laugh and play. 

3. 
Time is a treasure that flies away fast ; 
Be careful to use it before it is past. 
Moments are useless, if trifled away ; 
Work while you work, play while you play. 



4. THE SUN. 

How nice it is when the sun sliines bright ! It 
makes all things look so gay and hap-py. When we 
get up from our beds, it is the sun which gives the 
bright light of day. It ri-ses in the east, and then the 
birds be-gin to move from their roosts, and sing their 
nice songs ; and then we know it is time for us to 
get up and work. It gives light all day long, and 
makes all things warm, so that the grass grows, and 
trees and plants too ; and they o-pen their gay flow-ers, 
imd its heat makes their seeds ripen. But the sun 
sets at eve in the west, and then we know it is time for 
us to think of bed. Then the birds get on their rooata 
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once more^ and hide their heads in one of their wings, 
and shut their eyes all the while that it is dark. And 
we too go to sleep and rest all night, that we may 
be strong and fit for work when day-light comes 
a-gain. When the sun is high up in the sky, he is 
so bright we can-not bear to look at him, and at 
times his heat is so great that he seems to burn our 
faces. Then it is nice to get under the shade of a 
tree, or sit by the run-ning stream, and watch the 
lit-tle fish as. they swim up and down, or the lit-tle 
birds as they hop from bough to bough. 



6. THE GOOD GIRL. 

Jane is a good girl, for she does what she is told, 
and is nev-er cross or pert. She learns her task 
with care, for she wants to learn, and likes to know 
all that she can. She gets up as soon as she wakes 
in the mor-ning, and helps her moth-er a-bout the 
house, and she does not i-dle on her way to school, 
but always comes in time. See how clean that piece 
of work is which she has in her hand I It is to make 
a shirt for her broth-er John. Some girls let their 
work get black with dirt, but I hope none of you 
do so. Jane has a lame sis-ter at home, and when 
she can read well herself she will read tales to her, 
and per^haps teach her to read, as she cannot come 
to school. She tells her now the things which she 
is taught at school, and sings to her pret-ty songs. 
This is right of Jane. We must all try to be kind, 
and to do good, and help those who want our help. 
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''Be to oth-ers kind and true. 
As you *d have oth-ers be to you." 

Is it not nice to see boys or girls trying to help 
one an-oth-er, and using nice kind words when they 
speak, and with nice ktnd smiles upon their fa-ces? 
Is it not sad when they are rude and cross ? I know 
which feel hap-py, and I know which feel un-hap-py. 



6. THE TRUTHFUL BOY. 

1. 
Once there was a Uttle boy, 

With curly hair and pleasant eye, 
A boy who always told the truth, 

And never, never told a Ue. 
And when he trotted off to school. 

The children all about would cry, 
" There goes the curly-headed boy. 

The boy who never tells a lie ! " 

2. 

Everybody loved him so. 

Because he always told the truth, 
That every day, as he grew up, 

'Twas said, " There goes the honest youth I" 
And when the people that stood near 

Would turn to ask the reason why, 
The answer would be always this, 

" Because he never tells a lie." 



7. THE WALK. 

Shall we go for a walk on the green hills, and 
pick wild flow-ers, now they are in bloom, and 
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make wreaths for our heads, that we may look like 
kings and queens ? Or, shall we bring home a fine 
bunch to make a nose-gay for the house ? I like to 
climb up the steep sides of the hills and pick the 
moss and the fern, and the bright red ber-ries 
which are there. When we get to the top we can 
see so man-y things far, far a-way. There is the 
great sea with the large ships and steam-boats 
up-on it, and the church with its spire; and 
we can just see one house in the town. It is hard 
work to get to the top, but it does not take long to 
get down. We must take care, though, lest our feet 
should slip and we should get a fall. There are 
thorns too, which will tear our clothes if we do not 
take care. When lit-tle So-phy went up there one 
day, she lost the track, and could not find the way 
back. She was in a sad fright, and she sat down 
and cried. But in a short time good old John came 
by, and when he saw the lit-tle girl, he took her 
up in his arms, and brought her straight home. It 
was kind of old John to do this, for his house is a 
long way off from ours, and it made him late when 
he got home that night. 



8. THE FAEM. 

Tom lives at a farm, and drives home the cows to 
milk each morn and night, and feeds the pigs and 
the calves and the fowls, and cleans the stye and 
the barn. He has a deal' of work to do, and must 
not be i-dle. The old horse in the field knows Tom, 
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and runs to him, to see if he has got some hay or 
some tares for him. The men at the farm plough 
the land, and sow wheat and oats and other seeds. 
So they will fcave fine crops to reap, and har-vest 
when the right time comes. I like to see the cows 
milk-ed, and the milk froth in the pail. It is so 
white, quite like snow. When the milk has been 
set some time in the pans, the cream comes to the 
top. It is thick and yel-low, and smells so nice 
and fresh. They put it in the churn and make it 
into but-ter, which they send to the store, and sell 
or ex-change for things which they want. 

Do you not like the smell of hay when it is fresh 
cut in the field? It is turn-ed and turn-ed till it 
is quite dry, and then it is made into a great rick, 
or put into the hay-barn for the horse and the cow 
to eat when win-ter comes, and the grass does not 
grow an-y more. Some day Tom will have a farm 
of his own; so he,must try and learn now all that he 
can, that he may be able to man-age it well. 



' 9. THE PET LAMB. 

1. 

The dew was falling fast, 

The stars began to blink ; 
I heard a voice ; it said, 

" Drink, pretty creature, drink ! ** 
And looking o'er the hedge 

Before me, I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb. 

With a maiden by its side. 
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2. 

No other sheep was near, 

The lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord 

Was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass 

Did the little maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb 

She gave its evening meal 

3. 

" Rest, little one,'* she said, 

'* Hast thou forgot the day 
When my father found thee first, 

In places far away ? 
See, here thou need'st not fear 

The raven in the sky ; 
Both night and day thou 'rt safe, 

Our cottage is hard by." 



10. THE CHICKENS. 

The old hen has six chicks. They can just run 
about and pick up crumbs or seeds to eat. See 
what queer little things they are I They are not 
much like the old hen, and have no feath-ers yet, 
but only down on their backs, and most of them 
are al-most white. They keep close round the old 
hen, who scrapes the earth to find them food ; and 
then she clucks to call them round her, and they 
all run so fast. 

When a dog or a cat comes by, the little chicks 
are all put into a great fright, and run off to the 
old hen and get be-neath her wings. The old hen 
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seems quite proud of her six chicks, and will not 
let any-thing hurt them. She will fly at a dog or 
a cat if they try to hurt them, and peck them with 
her sharp beak. She seems to love her chicks, as 
our pa-rents love us ; and the chicks love her too, 
and chirp and run to her, and at times they climb 
up on her back, as Tom-my does on his pa-pa's 
shoul-ders. 

At night they all go into the coop, and snug-gle 
to-geth-er un-der the old hen to keep warm, and 
then they sing and chir-rup to one an-oth-er, as if 
they were quite hap-py. I hope they will all grow 
up to be big hens like their old moth-er, and then 
they will have chicks too of their own. 

11. THE BOAT. 

The boat floats on the river or on the sea. It is 
made of wood, and is very light. The river is 
smooth, and the boat glides gently a-long as the 
men pull the long oars on each side. But the sea 
is rough, and there the boat goes up and down, and 
some-times al-most seems to roll over. I like to 
go on the river in the boat, and to look over the 
side and watch the little fish which swim past, or 
to dip my hand in the stream, and feel the splash 
of the water as we pass on. 

Some-times the men put up a sail in the boat, 
and then they do not need to row, for the wind 
car-ries them along. The sail is held up by a long 
pole, which is called a mast, and made fast by ropes 
to the boat. 
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We can make boats for play, of wood, or leaves, 
or paper ; and I have seen them made of wood with 
masts and sails and ropes, just like a real ship, only 
quite small. A ship is much larger than a boat, 
and sails away on the wide, wide sea. Some are 
so large that they can hold more men than you 
could count, and a great deal of goods as well. 
They sail all round the world, and bring us things 
that we want from the lands to which they go. 



12. THE STAR 

1. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high. 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

2. 

When the blazing sun is gone, 
And he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

3. 

Then the traveller in the dark, 
Thanks you for your tiny spark ; 
He could not see which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 

4. 
As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark. 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
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13. THE GARDEN. 

How nice a garden looks when it is well kept I 
There should be no weeds seen in a garden, for 
weeds and plants cannot grow well to-geth-er. The 
beds and the walks should be laid out trim-ly and 
neat-ly, and there should be sticks to hold up the tall 
plants for fear the. wind should blow them down. 
It is nice for each boy and girl to have a garden to 
work in, that they may put seeds in them-selves 
and watch them as they grow. Some may put in 
flower-seeds, and then their plants will be gay with 
bright flowers, or give out a sweet smell. Some 
may put in the seeds of the cab-bage, or the tur-nip, 
or the car-rot, and they will have food to eat when 
they are boiled or baked. But each seed must be 
put into the ground at the right time of the year, or 
it will not grow, but will rot in-stead. You must 
ask your teacher to tell you the right time. Mus- 
tard and cress is a nice crop for a little garden, for 
it grows so quickly. Of flowers I like the sweet 
pea, and the lupin, and the tall blue con-vol-vu-lus. 

When it is dry you must give your plants water, 
or the sun will scorch them, and dry them quite up. 
And you must hoe up the weeds, and rake the earth 
quite smooth, and pick off the large stones and dead 
leaves, that it may look neat. 



14. THE SPIDER. 

What a silly girl Ann was to cry when a spider 
ran across her arm ! It did not want to do her anx 
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hurt, but was on its way to find a snug place where 
it might weave a new web, and build a new house 
and nest. Do you think spiders are ugly in-sects ? 
You must look more at them, and you will soon 
find that they are as beau-ti-fiil as they are won- 
der-ful. Did you ever watch one make its web ? 
First it would make fast one end of its silky thread 
to some fit part of the wall, and then it would 
swing it-self by the thread which it spins from 
its body, till it made the other end fast too, and 
then it would put more threads across and across, 
till its web got quite firm and strong for it to walk 
upon, and so close, that the flies, which are its food, 
are caught as they pass by. 

We may learn many good lessons from a spider. 
Even a king did so once ; I mean Bruce, the great 
King of the Scots. It was a spider which taught 
him to per-se-vere. He was just going to give up, 
because he had lost so many battles, when a spider, 
which he saw climb, and climb, and climb, till it 
got to the top of the wall, though it got many a 
fall first, made him feel quite ashamed ; and so he 
made up his mind to try again, and that time he 
won. 



16. TRY AGAIN. 

1. 
Tis a lesson you should heed, 

Try, try again ; 

If at first you don't succeed, 

Try, try again. 
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Then your courage should appear j 
For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer ; never fear, 
Try, try again. 

2. 
Once or twice though you may fail, 

Try, try again ; 
If at last you would prevail. 

Try, try again. 
If we strive, 'tis no disgrace^ 
Though we may not win the race 3 
What should we do in that case ? 

Try, try again, 

3. 
If you find your task is hard, 

Try, try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 

Try, try again. 
All that other people do, 
Why, with patience, should not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
. Try, try again. 



16. BOOKS. 

Books are made of paper, and paper is made of rags, 
which they make wet and beat into a pulp, and then 
they stretch the pulp out into thin sheets to dry. 
Then it is cut into the right size, and they print the 
words upon both sides, and stitch the leaves to- 
geth-er to make a book. Books are of use to teach 
us all sorts of things. The Bible tells us about 
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God, and how He made the world, and about men 
and women who lived a long while ago. Some 
books are full of ser-mons, which tell us about our 
duty to God and our duty to man. Some are full 
of songSj which we may sing when we have not got 
any work to do. Some have pretty stories about 
men and women and boys and girls in other lands, 
and some are lesson books for us to learn at school. 
Good boys and girls who learn their tasks well, and 
try to re-mem-ber what they have been told, may 
hope for a re-ward when prize-day comes ; and if 
this re-ward should be a pretty book with pic-tures 
in it, I think they will be very much pleased. 
And if they do get a nice book, I hope they will 
take care of it, and keep it clean, and not let the 
leaves get torn or loose. 



17. THE WORLD. 

Do you know what the world is on which we are 
all living? It is a huge round ball, float-ingin the 
air, and more than half of it is cov-ered with water. 
This water is what we call the blue sea, and is .very 
clear, but not nice to drink, be-cause it is salt and 
bitter. A great many kinds of fish swim about in 
it, as well- as the large whale, which is some-times 
as big as a house. The great shark is there too, 
which hunts and eats the smaller fish, just as lions 
and tigers hunt and eat the smaller an-i-mals* on 
land. There are some fish too which are called fly- 
ing-fishi, and they can fly out of the water as high 
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as the sail of a boat ; and there are many other 
strange things to be seen at sea, which you may 
read about some day. 

The dry land too is not every- where like what 
we see here. In some parts there are great hills 
which seem to reach the sky. Some parts are very 
hot, and some are very cold ; and the plants which 
grow where it is hot are not like those which grow 
where it is cold. There are men to be found in 
al-most every part, but they do not all use the 
same sort of words when they speak, nor wear the 
same kind of dress; and some have their skin 
white, some brown, some red, and some black. 



18. THE CREATION. 

1. 

God made the sun, that world of light ; 
The moon to cheer the earth by night ; 
The spacious firmament on high, 
And all the stars that gild the sky. 

2. 

He made the earth on which we tread. 
And round its sphere the ocean spread ; 
He made the seasons of the year, 
And all the golden fruits they bear. 

3. 

He made the birds that sing so sweet, 
The Httle lambs that frisk and bleat. 
The silvery fishes in the stream, 
And beasts of every size and name. 
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4. 

How great His power ! how great His love ! 
Let this our best, affections move, 
To love His name and do His will, 
And shrink from %very thought of ill. 



19. THE DUCK. 

The duck and the drake swim in the stream, and, 
now and then, they pop down their heads, or dive 
under the water, to see what food they can find 
there. See how smooth their backs are, and how 
they prune their feathers with their long yel-low 
bills ! Ducks love the water and like to be very 
clean. If they go into the mud or the dirt to 
look for their food, they do not cover them-selves 
with it, as some boys and girls would do; and as soon 
as they can, they wad-die to the water and get in, 
that they may have a good bath. They swim about, 
and splash the water as if they liked it very much. 

The young ducks, or duck-lings as they are 
called, can swim as soon as ever they are hatched, 
and come out from the egg. They are not like little 
chicks, but have their toes all joined together by a 
kind of web, which serves for an oar when-ev-er 
they want to swim. They are all covered with a 
fine thick down, so that the water does not get to 
their skin to wet them. They can swim almost as 
well as the old duck. 

In all the lakes and rivers you may see a great 
many wild ducks. Some of them have bright and 
gay feathers, and some are very large* When 
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father shoots wild ducks we pluck off their feathers, 
and then mother bakes them for din-ner. 



20. THE SEASONS. 
The year has four seasons, Spring, Sum-mer, 
Au-tumn, and Win-ter. How cold it is in Winter ! 
and how dull the fields and the trees look I It is 
too cold for any-thing to grow. But Winter is 
soon gone, and the pleas-ant Spring comes in its 
turn. Then the grass grows, and the flowers "begin 
to open on the trees, and in the garden, and upon 
the hills. All things seem to be asleep in the 
Winter, and to wake up with the Spring. But, 
though the Spring is warm enough to cause the 
buds to open, and the flowers to un-fold their gay 
leaves, it is not warm enough to ripen the fruit, and 
the grain, and all the other seeds. This is done 
by the hot sun of Summer, when the plums and 
ap-ples and pears in the or-chard look so nice and 
taste so sweet. The crops too in ihe fields grow ripe, 
and are ready, when Autumn comes in its turn, to 
be put away in the barn. When that is over the 
land takes a long rest, and sleeps again all the cold 
Winter, that it may be ready for its work in the 
' Spring. And so it goes on year after year. Each 
season comes in its own proper turn. First Spring, 
then Summer, then Autumn, and last of all Winter. 
And so it will go on as long as the world lasts. 
And it must be so, for the Seasons are caused by 
the sun, round which the whole world moves once 
in each year. 
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21. SPRINa. 

1. 

I AM coming, little maiden ! 
With the pleasant sunshine laden ; 
, With the honey for the bee ; 
With the blossom for the tree ; 
With the leaf, and with the flower, 
And the gentle spring-time shower. 

2. 
I am coming ! I am coming ! 
Hark ! the little bee is humming ; 
See, the birds are soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky, 
And the gnats are on the wing ; 
Little maiden, now is spring ! 

3. 
Hark ! the little lambs are bleating ; 
And the chirping crickets meeting. 
In the bush — a noisy crowd — 
All the birds are singing loud ; 
While the first gay butterfly 
In the sun. goes flitting by. 



22. THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 

Do you know the days of the week, and can you 
spell them all ? Sun-day is the first day of the 
week, and is called ^^ the day of rest." We do not 
>?vork on that day. It is set apart for the ser-vice 
of God. The other six days of the week are called 
^* working days." They are Mon-day^ Tues-day^ 
Wed-nes-day y Thura-dayj Fri-day^ and Sat-ur-day. 
At most schools Saturday is a hol-i-day ; I wonder 
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whether you have one upon that day, and how you 
spend it. All days are of the same length, for 
they all have twenty-four hours; and when we 
speak of the long days of Summer, we only mean 
that day-light lasts long. But when the day-light 
lasts long, the dark night is short ; and when 
the day-light is short, the dark night is long, for 
day and night together always make twenty- four 
hours. And when it is dark with us, it is day-light 
with others, for the world you know is round, and 
the light is caused by the bright sun, which cannot 
shine on both sides of it at once, but only in turns. 
And so it is, that light and dark-ness, which we call 
day and night, come after each other every day ' 
the whole year round. Each day should have its 
own proper work. Do you know the rhyme ? — 

** They that waah on Monday, 
Have all the week to dry." 



23. THE CLOCK. 

Look at the school-clock. What a nice round 
face it has, and how stead-i-ly it goes on, tick ! tick ! 
tick ! Let us count the ticks. If you can count 
sixty, that will be just one min-ute. You cannot 
see the hands moving ; they do not move quick 
enough for that. Yet the long hand goes round 
twelve times in the day, and twelve times more in 
the night. Can you tell the time by the clock? 
Each boy and girl should be able to do that. 
When it is nine o'clock, it is time for school to 
begin ; and when it is four, then we may go home. 
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The clock shows us how fast the time goes ; with 
each tick it makes, one sec-ond of time is past. 
Seconds make min-ntes, and minutes make hours, 
and hours make days, and days make weeks, and 
weeks make months, and months make years, 
and years make up our lives. So we must take 
care of our time, and make good use of it, and not 
let it slip away before we have done what we have 
to do. Some time is for work, and some is for play, 
and some for rest and sleep. The time we spend 
in play, and rest, and sleep, is not lost time, 
un-less we spend too much of it in that way. 

What a clever man he was who jfirst made a 
clock ! and how nice it is for us to be able to know 
the time of day, by just looking up at the hands 

of the clock ! " 

* 

24. A MINUTE. 
1. 
A MINUTE — ^how soon it has flown ! 

And yet how important it is ! 
God calls every moment His own, 
For all our existence is His ; 
And though we may waste it in folly and play, 
He notices each that we squander away. 

2. 
Why should we a minute despise, 

Because it so quickly is o'er? 
We know that it rapidly flies. 

And, therefore, should prize it the more. 
Another, indeed, may appear in its stead, 
"* But that precious moment for ever is fled. 
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•3. 
'Tis easy lo squander our years 
In idleness, folly, and strife ; 
But, oh ! no repentance or tears 
Can bring back one moment of life ! 
But time, if well spent, and improved as it goes, 
Will render life pleasant, and peaceful its close. 



25. THE FOUR POINTS. 

Can you point to the North^ and the Souths and 
the EorSt, and the West? No ! Then listen to me 
while I tell you how to know them all. Point to 
the spot where the sun first shines in the sky early 
in the morning. Well! that is the East. Now, 
point to the other spot where the sun shines just 
before night. Well 4 that is the West. Now, ex- 
tend your right hand to the East and your left hand 
to the West, and then look straight be-fore you. 
You are looking straight towards the North. Now, 
change hands, and turn round. Let your left hand 
point to the East, and your right hand to the West, 
Then you will look straight towards the South. 

Now I will tell ypu another way ty which to know 
these four points. The sun will show them all to 
you. He rises in the East and sets in the West, and 
at mid-day your own shad-ow on the ground points 
to the North and the South, that is, the shadow of 
your head lies towards the South, and t^at of your 
feet towards the North, in this part of the world at 
least ; but in Eng-land and those parts which are 
in the north half of the world, the shadow of your 
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head would point to the North, and that of your feet 
to the South. 

On a map the top is the North, the bot-tom the 
South, the right hand the East, and the left hand 
the West. __ 

26. THE RAINBOW. 

The rain-bow is only seen when sun-shine and 
rain come together. It is abeau-ti-ful bow, or arch, 
of bright colours, and is seen when the sun shines 
through the drops of rain. Some-times you can 
count seven dif-fer-ent col-ours in the rain-bow : 
red, or-ange, yel-low, green, blue, in-di-go, and 
vi-o-let. It is often to be seen in the spring 
season, when soft showers of rain fall to make the 
ground moist, that the seeds in the earth may swell, 
and sprout, and grow. What a beautiful sight it 
is ! The two ends of the arch seem to rise out of 
the earth, and its top to reach the clouds ; and while 
it is there, we know that the gentle rain has come, 
which does so much good to all the crops in the field. 
If the rain did not come at the right time, the grass 
would not grow for the cows and horses to eat, nor 
the blos-soms on the fruit-trees, which yield us their 
sweet fruit, but all the ground would be scorched by 
the hot sun and be-come dry and hard. 

We must not mind if some-times we cannot play 

be-cause of the rain, for we should bear in mind 

the good it may be doing, and look up at the bright 

rainbow^ and try to be gay and cheer-ful, as it 

seems to be. 
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27. THE RAIN-DROPS. 

Oh ! where do you come from, 

You little drops of rain, 
Fitter patter, pitter patter 

Down the window pane ? 

2. 
They won't let me walk, 

And they wont let me play, 
And they won't Ifet me go 

Out of doors at all to-day. 
3. 
They put away my play-things, 

Because I broke them all. 
And then they locked up all my bricks, 

And took away my ball. 

4. 
Tell me, little rain-drops. 

Is that the way you play. 
Fitter patter, pitter patter 

All the weary day 1 



28. A FABLE. 

Once upon a time there were two little mice. 
One lived in the fields and the other in a house in 
a large town. The field-mouse had his house in a 
hedge, and picked up his food in the fields or 
gath-ered it from the trees. The town-mouse dwelt 
in a hole under the floor of a room, and stole scraps 
from the lar-der or under the ta.-\Afc. "S^^-^ ^ "^^jc^ 
town-mouse once paid a\isitto\a% Vt^^^^"^^"^"^ 
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coun-try, but when he got only roots and nuts to 
eat, he turned up his nose, and said, " Come and 
see what nice things I live upon in the town !" 
So, after a while, the field-mouse paid a visit in his 
turn to the town-mouse, who took him all about the 
large house where he had his hole, and showed him 
all the fine things in the rooms. The field-mouse 
liked it all very much, but thought the air was not 
so sweet and fresh as he was used to in the fields. 
Then his friend took hhn to the lar-der, where he 
smelt a great many nice things, and took a great 
fan-cy to some cheese, which he had never seen before. 

He had nib-bled off one little bit, and was just 
going to begin again, when in rushed a fierce tom- 
cat and almost caught them both. 

They got bacl? in a sad fright to the hole, and 
the field-mouse soon wished his town-friend good- 
bye, saying he liked plain fare and sweet air more 
than all the dain-ties of the town. 



29. SUMMER. 

Now the days are long and warm, for the sun is 
up early in the morning and does not set till very 
late, and at noon he is high up in the sky, al-most 
over our heads. It is very hot too, and we must 
find some tree or a barn to shade us from his great 
heat. The flowers bend down their heads and 
droop under the burning sun, but in the cool of eve 
they raise them-selves erect again. 
Now there are plenty of ripe fruits for little boys 
and girls, if they have taken care oi \5dl'^\i ^^^^tl^. 
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Cur-rants, white, red, and black; straw-berries, 
goose-berries, cher-ries, and perhaps plums and 
peaches, pears and apples. It is nice to be up in 
the early summer morning before the sun's rays 
are very hot. Then the air is fresh, and we can 
work, or run about and play, with-out fa-tigue. It 
is nice too when the sun has gone down low in the 
sky, and the air is growing cool again, and every- 
thing seems still and calm. And when it is dark, 
and the sky is filled with the bright stars, it is 
nice to look up and watch them all. They are 
more than we can count, and look so bright up 
there, that we some-times wish to be up there too. 
But summer only lasts for three months ; so it will 
soon be gone, and then will not come again for a 
whole year. 

30. SUMMER EVENING. 

1. 

Tnt sweet hour of evening, 

When labour is done, . 
And long shadows fall 

In the gleam of the sun ; 
When man, beast, and bird 

Are at peace and at rest. 
And school-tasks are done. 

Is the hour I love beslr. 

2. 
O'er the bird in its nest. 

And the lamb in its fold. 
The clouds float like CMT^tiMi^, 

All gleaming wit\\ gpV^*^ 
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The air scarcely ruffles 

The leaf of the rose, 
And each living thing 

Tastes the balm of repose. 

3. 

The day comes for labour, 

The night comes for rest, 
And all who have laboured 

Enjoy it the best ; 
Health, peace, and content, 

And sweet dreams are their share, 
While idleness only 

Brings sorrow and care. 



31. ANIMALS. 

Every thing which lives and moves is called an 
an-i-mal. How many, then, do you think there 
must be in the whole world ? I am sure you can- 
not tell me, for they are far more than you can 
count. Yes ; and there are more sorts of animals 
than you could count. Some are large, as the great 
whale, and some are small, as the little fly. Most 
of those which walk upon the earth, and have four 
legs, are called beasts. Those which fly in the air, 
and have two legS;^ are called birds. Those which 
swim in the sea, and have no legs, are called fish. 
And most of the rest are called in-sects. 

Now, can you tell me the names of some of these 

animals ? The horse which draws our carts. The 

cow which gives us milk. The dog with which we 

play. The cat with its soft fur. The pig that loves 

to be in the dirt. The sheep N^iWi V\»'e> -^^rsi ^^^\. ot 
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wool. The duck and the fowl, the goose and the 
turkey. The mouse and the rat. The great bear 
and the fierce wolf. The sharp fox and the swift 
hare. The owl and the bat. The lark and the 
wren. The great shark and the little sprat. The 
worm which crawls on the ground, and the moth 
which flies in the air at night. All these, and a 
great many of which you do not know the names, 
are animals. • 

32. BIEDS. 

How soft and warm are the backs and the wings 
of the birds I And how bright and gay some of 
them look I The hawk flies high up in the sky, 
and soars up and down to see if she can spy some 
poor little bird, that she may pounce on it, and fly 
with it to her nest for her young ones to eat. And 
the large gull sails over the sea to watch for the 
fish when they come near to the top of the water, 
that she may seize one of them. Down she swoops 
as soon as she sees one that she can catch, and up 
she goes with the poor thing in her beak. And 
then she eats it, or else takes it home to her nest. 
All birds lay eggs, which they sit on and hatch, 
and' then the little birds come out. They are strange 
little things at first, with down on their backs, and 
cannot fly, but keep close to each other in the nest, 
that they may be warm. The hen lays us nice 
large eggs, and so does the duck. But the small 
birds laj small eggs. We may ^a\.OcL ^<s«cl^^^^^^ 
tbey buM their pretty nests, "but ^^ xosNSsi^^J^^ ^'^'^ 
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not to frighten them. Do you think you could make 
a nest like a bird ? No ; I am sure you could not 
make one. See with what care and pains they pick 
up bits of stick, and moss, and wool, and weave 
them one with another, till they have made a nest 
for their young ones, strong, and soft, and warm. 



33. THE LAEK. 

1. 
Hark ! dear, Jiark ! do you hear the lark 

Far up in the bright blue sky 1 

Hark how he sings so loud and clear I 

Do you know the reason why 1 

2. 
He goes to bed when day is o'er ; 

He 's up with the rising sun. 

I fear he 's often awake before 

Your dreamy sleep is done. 

3. 

His mngs are strong, his song is loud, 

His sleep has been short and sound, 
And he warbles a song of praise in the cloud 
Before he ahghts on the ground. 

4. 
The lesson he teaches all children should prize, 
It is — " Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, and wealthy, and wise." 



34. FISH. 

The fish swim in the sea and in the streams. 

2^ejr swim with their fins and t\ira t^\U. They are 

not soft and warm like ttie "V^T^a, \>\3i\» ^^^-^ ^"^ 
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quite smooth, so that they may glide with speed 
through the water. They are clothed with bright 
and hard scales, which shine in the daylight, and 
make them look as if they were made of silver. 
See how quick they can swim, and turn first this 
way and then that. Poor little things ! how sad 
they look when they are caught with a hook, and 
taken out of the sea or the stream. As they can- 
not live in the air like us^ they pant, and open 
their poor mouths, and twist about and jump, to 
try and get back again to the water, till they die. 
There are fish of all sizes in the sea. Some are as 
large as a horse or cow, and some are so small that 
you could hold a hundred in your hand at once. 
As for the great whale, which lives in the sea, and 
is as big as ten cows, it is not a fish like the rest, 
but is more like the beasts of the earth, for it has 
young ones, which are called calves, and it gives 
them milk, which they suck as the calves suck the 
cows on land. There are eels in the sea, and there 
are eels in our streams and ponds. They live in 
the mud and feed on worms. There is a great fish 
in the sea called the sword-fish, which has a long 
sharp bone from its snout like a sword, and this is 
80 strong that it can pierce through the side of a 
boat, and at times of a ship even. 

36. INSECTS. 
What a mul-ti-tude of insects there are in the 
world 1 Do you not hear theix \o\A Vxrca. ^^A^r^onx 
on the edge of the bush, and see VketxiX^^ ^\s^SSa 
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cloud sporting round the trees ? Have you watched 
a nest of ants, and seen them run this way and that, 
with their food or their eggs in their mouths, which 
they want to put in some safe place ? Have you 
seen a swarm of bees come out of a hive on some 
hot day to look for a new home ? How they flew 
about up and down,, till they found a nice bush 
to build their new house on I and then what a 
strange-looking little heap they made, all hanging 
together like a live bunch of grapes I I like to see 
the green beetles with their bright coats of gold, 
and the moths with the bright spots upon their 
wings ; but I do not like the gnats and the sand- 
flies, which bite my hands and my legs, and some- 
times make them bleed. What little things the 
mites are which we see some-times in the cheese I 
We can just see that they move and have life, but 
they are too small for us to see what they are like. 
There are strange things for you to learn about in- 
sects when you Can read large books. There is one 
which makes that soft shining stuff which we call 
silk. It spins the silk as spiders spin their webs, 
to make a soft n^st to wrap itself in, while it turns 
into a moth. It is called the silk- worm. 



36. THE BUSY BEE. 

1. 
Merry, merry little bee, 

Hum away, hum away ; 
Seeking sweeta fox sxicli aa me 

All the long svxxmaeT ^^^^ 
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Hum away, and fly away ; 

But say, before you go, 
If you Ve any time to play. 

For I fain would know. 

2. 

Little friend, little friend, 

I 'm very glad to say, 
Though I work so many hours, 

I Ve always time for play, — 
I can always spare an hour 

To have a little fun, 
For I never think of play 

Until my work is done. 



37. EMPLOYMENT. 

Shall I tell you how Tom and James spent one day 
last week? It rained hard all day, so that they could 
not go to school, nor could they go out at all to play. 
Well, Tom did not know what to do ; bo he walked 
up and down the house till he was quite tired of it. 
Then he sat down by the door and looked out at the 
rain, but he soon got tired of that. Next he went and 
sat on a stool, but it was not long before he was up 
on his feet once more. And so he went on the whole 
day, which he thought would nev-er come to an end, 
it seemed so long to him. He was so tired of it by 
the time it grew dark, that he was very glad to go to 
bed, and shut his eyes in sleep, for he had not done 
anything all the day; he had had no em-ploy-ment. 

Now, what did James do the €>aai^ Aa;^ 'I ^^ "^^>5^ 
as busy as an ant, and as liapp^ a^ ^\iYt^. "^xit^^ 
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he got some wood and some nails, and made a stool 
for his sister Ann, This took him a long while, and 
took up all his thoughts so much that he did not 
once think about the rain, and he did not think half 
the day was gone when he found it was time for 
dinner. Then, he had to put to rights all the things 
in his own box, and to dust the books on the shelf. 
And when he had done this, he got down a nice book 
and read till bed-time. The day seemed short to 
him, for he had been employed. 



38. THE HOURS. 

There are twelve hours in the day and twelve 
hours in the night. Let me see if you can count 
them all. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, for the day. And 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, for the night. But the day does 
not begin with the first hour by the clock. It begins 
with six, which is the time we should all get up 
from our beds to begin our day's work. Then come 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, each in 
its turn, and then we call it mid-day. Next come 
the hours one, two, three, four, and five, and when 
the fifth hour is past the day has gone by. With 
the sixth hour the night begins, and we must soon 
think of bed. Then once more the hours go on, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. Twelve 
is the time we call mid-night, when all should be 
^Ast asleep in their beds. "Wla-en m\^-m^\, \% "^^^^ 
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the hours go on in the same way, one, two, three, 
four, five, and after that comes six, which is the first 
hour of the next day. Do you know how the hours 
are marked upon the clock ? You must learn to 
read them, if you do not know them yet. 



One. 


1. 


or I. 


Seven. 


7. 


or VII. 


Two. 


2. 


or II. 


Eight. 


8. 


or VIII. 


Three. 


3. 


or III. 


Nine. 


9. 


or IX. 


Four. 


4. 


or IV. 


Ten. 


10. 


or X. 


Five. 


5. 


or V. 


Eleven. 


11. 


or XL 


Six. 


6. 


or VI. 


Twelve. 


12. 


or XII. 



39. THE CLOCK. 
Do you see the school-clock 1 

In the centre it stands, 
And it points to the time 

With its two pretty hands. 
The pendulum swinging 

Inside the clock case, 
Sends those two pretty hands 

Round its neat little face. 
There 's a neat little bell 

Which the hammer will knock. 
And when you hear that, 

You may tell what 's o'clock. 

Then may I, like the clock, 

Keep my face clean and bright ; 

My hands, while they 're moving, 
Must always do right ; 

My tongue must be guarded 
To say what is true, 

Wierever I am, and vAiate\«t \ ^o. 
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40. HONEY. 

What is there so sweet as the honey which the 
bee makes ? It goes to all the sweet flowers, and 
sucks the sweet juice which it finds in them, and 
takes it to its hive. Do you know what there is in 
a hive ? It is full of cells made of thin sheets of 
wax. The cells are just as large as a bee, and in 
some of them you may see the young bees, which 
are not yet grown so big as to have their wings fit 
to fly with. But most of these cells are full of nice, 
clear, sweet honey, which the bees store up in them 
for their food in the winter time, when they cannot 
go out to get fresh honey from the flowers. ; 

These wax cells with the honey in them are 
called honeycomb, and I dare say you will some 
day have a nice piece of honeycomb to suck the 
honey out of. When bees live wild in the bush, 
they do iiot have any hive to build their comb in like 
those which you have seen, but they find some large 
hole in an old tree, and build their cells, and store 
up their honey in it. In every hive is one bee 
called the queen bee, who does not work as the rest 
do, but is their queen. And there are some, too, 
which are called drones, and these eat the honey 
which the good bees bring home. But at last the 
bees kill the drones, or turn them out of their hives. 



41. INDUSTRY. 

What a deal of work we can do, if we do but 
Iiold on I That is industry. It \a \i«tdL ^ofNs. Hjc^ 
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learn a long task ; but if we hold on, we shall come 
to the end of it at last It does not do to begin 
well, and soon grow tired, and then leave off. "We 
may do more if we are slow and snre, than if we 
work in great haste and soon give np. I will tell 
you a tale which shows this. It shall be the fable 
of the Tor-toise and the Hare. A tortoise has very 
shoft legs, and bears a shell of great weight on its 
back, so that it cannot go fast. A hare has long 
legs, and can run like the wind. Once they had 
a race, tQ see which could get first to the end of a 
long road. The hare ran on in front and was soon 
out of sight. Then it saw some nice grass, and 
stoppetf to take a bite. Then it looked round to 
see where the tortoise was ; but could not see it, 
it was so far away. So it thought it would lie down 
for a bit on the grass, and then it went to sleep, 
and did not think at all about the race. 

Now the tortoise had trudged on as fast as it 
could, but not nearly so fast as the hare. It went 
on and on and did not stop for anything. It saw 
the hare fast asleep on the grass, and still it 
trudged on, and it got to the end of the road just 
as the hare woke up and thought it was time to 
start once more. Industry won the race. 



42. THE BEE'S ADVICE. 

Pretty bee, pray tell me why 
Thus from flower to flower you fly ; 
Culling sweets the liveloTi^ ^"a:^^ 
Never leaving off to "pVay '^ 
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Little child, I '11 tell you why 
Thus from flower to flower I fly. 
Summer flowers will soon be o'er ; 
Winter comes — they bloom no more 
Finest days will soon be past ; 
Brightest suns will set at last. 
Little child, now learn of me ; 
Let thy youth thy seed-time be ; 
Then, when wintry age shall come, 
You shall bear your harvest home. 



43. SNOW. 

The tops of the high hills are all white with 
snow. They look just as if they were wrapped up 
in a large white sheet. What a deal of snow there 
must be there ! Snow is much like hail, for both 
snow and hail were first drops of rain which the 
cold turned into ice. If the snow fell thick on the 
low ground where we live, we might get some to 
make pan-cakes. Or, after school we might all go 
out and make a large snow-ball, or build up a big 
snow man or wonian, as boys do in those lands 
where there is much snow on the plains. That 
would be fine fun, and it would make us quite warm 
too. In cold lands, in the north and south parts 
of the world, the snow lies quite thick on the 
ground for many months of the year. We do not 
know much of the land in the south, but up in the 
north the snow is often so deep that you can see 
nothing but snow. When the men of those lands 
want to go from one place to «bTio\)ast, ^'^^ xi.^^ 
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a sledge, which is a kind of cart, which has no 
wheels, and is drawn by dogs, or else by deer, and 
slides very fast on the snow. It is not nice to be 
so cold as they are in those lands ; nor is it niae to 
be so hot as they are in some other parts of the 
world. So I think we are best off here, where it is 
not too hot, nor yet too cold. Let us be content, 
then, and not wish to change. 



44. SLEEP. 

When our day's work is done, and the sun is 
gone, and there is no light but from the moon and 
stars, or from a lamp or candle, then we feel that 
we want to lie down and sleep. While we sleep, 
our tired limbs get rest and strength, so that when 
we wake up with the light of day, we feel fresh and 
strong, if *we are not ill. Night is the time for 
sleep. The birds and the beasts rest then, and all 
is quiet and hushed. While we sleep we cannot 
see, or hear, or speak ; but some-times we dream ; 
that is, we seem to think of all sorts of things, 
some-times of things which are real, and some- 
times of things which are not real. It is a good 
thing to sleep, if we do not sleep too long, and stay 
in bed when we ought to be up and at work, or 
running about in the fine fresh air, to get strong 
legs and red cheeks. Little boys and girls need 
more sleep than big ones, and all boys and girls 
need more sleep than men and women. But too 
much sleep ia not good. l\xaN^ x^^^ ^1 s&.^^s^^^'^Ss:^^ 
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slept whole days and weeks and months, and only 
woke up now and then to take some food. They 
were said to be in a " trance," and, of course, they 
were not in good health, but were quite ill. None 
of us would like to be in so strange a state as they 
were. We like to sleep sound at night, and to be 
up and about while it is day. 



45. EAELY EISINQ. 

1. 

The birds are up to meet the sun, 

The bee is on the wing, 
The ant his labour has begun, 
The woods with music ring. 

2. 

Then, shall I sleep when beams of mom 

Such light and glory shed ? 
Immortal beings are not bom 
To waste their hours in bed. 

3. 

Shall birds, and bees, and ants be wise, 

While I my moments waste ? 
No ! — let me with the morning rise 
And to my duties haste. 



46. NIGHT. 

When the sun has set in the west, it is soon dark, 

and then it is night. But it does not become dark 

all at once. The sun still gives light for some time 

after he is hid-den from us by the hUls or the sea. 

But it soon yields less light than it doe^ in the day 
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time, so that, though we can still see, yet we caDnot 
see well. This time of day we call twi-light. But 
soon after this, if the moon does not shine, it 
grows dark, and then it is night. Sometimes the 
stars twinkle in the sky, and shed a little light; 
but if there is a cloud upon the face of the sky, then 
it is quite dark. Sometimes it is so dark that we 
cannot see our hand if we hold it up right in front 
of our face. What should we do if it were always 
like that ? How dull it would be if we never saw 
the bright light of day, but had to grope our way 
about in the dark ! There are some parts of the 
world where day and night do not come as they do 
with us, each for twelve hours in its turn. But in 
those parts the day lasts for months, so that it is 
light all that time, and it is dark for just as long a 
time. What do the people do there ? you say. Do 
they sleep all that long night? No; I think they 
do not; but you must mind your lessons, and try and 
learn to read well, and then you can read all about 
it in books for yourselves. 



47. PATIENCE AND IMPATIENCE. 

There were two little boys who sowed some seeds 
in their gardens. When some days had passed, and 
they did not see any signs of them coming up out 
of the ground to grow into plants, one of them 
could not wait, but dug them up, and found they 
had just put out their roots and their stems, and in 
a few days more the stem would be above gcound. 
He put them in the ground agam^\ivx\,\\.^^^ ^1^^ 
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use. He had hurt them so much when he dug 
them up that they could not grow. His im-pa-tience 
had killed them. But the "other boy was more 
patient. He did not dig up his seeds to see if they 
had grown, and they soon came up and grew well, 
and he had some fine plants. 

There were two little girls, and they each had a 
garden, and there was a plum tree in each garden. 
When spring came, there were flowers on their trees, 
and when these fell off, they saw little plums where 
the flowers had been. These grew and grew till 
they were quite large, and there were three on each 
tree. Now, one little girl was so im-pa-tient she 
could not wait for them to ripen, so she plucked her 
three and began to eat them , but they were so 
sour, she made such a wry face and soon spat them 
out. But in a few days the plums on the other tree 
were quite ripe, and the little girl whose they were 
plucked them all, and ate one, and gave the rest 
to two of her friends. They were so sweet and nic6. 



48. THE LITTLE FISH. 

1. 
** Dear mother," said a little fish, 

" Pray is not that a fly ] 

I *m very hungry, and I wish 

You 'd let me go and try." 

2. 
" Sweet innocent," the mother cried, 

And started from her work, 
** That horrid ^Ij is put to hide 
The sharpness oi tlie^ \iOo\J* 
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3. 

But round about the hook he played, 

With many a longing look, 
And " Dear me ! " to himself he said, 

" I *m sure that 's not a hook. 

4. 
" I will but give one little pluck ; 

Let 's see, ay, so I will," 
Then on he went, and lo ! it stuck 

Quite through his little gilL 



49. SWIMMING. 
Fish can swim, and so can some birds, an dogs, 
and a great many things. Boys can swim too, but 
they must learn the way. If they try to swim be- 
fore they know how, they will be sure to sink and 
be drowned. It is nice to know how to swim, and 
boys can soon learn if they make up their minds to 
try. And when they can swim well they will like it 
very much, for they wUl dive down, or float on their 
backs on the top of the water, or swim through it 
like the fish. Brave boys have sometimes saved the 
lives of those who have fallen into the water and 
did not know how to swim. Would you not like 
to be able to save the life of one whom you saw in 
dan-ger of being drowned ? You would throw oflf 
your coat and in you would jump, and swim with 
care close to him, so that you might hold him up 
with one hand whilst you swam with the other. 
When you swim you must strike out both with 
your arms and your legs •, an^ Si ^wsl^^xj^^^s^'^^'ss:^ 
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the right way, you can watch a little frog, which 
has arms and legs like you, and which can swim' 
without being taught, because it is its nature to 
swim. Most beasts can swim, and so can a great 
many birds, but not all. The birds that can swim 
have their feet formed with a web, like the feet of 
a duck, and with these they paddle along as we do 
in a boat. 

50. THE SEA. 

Come, let us take a walk by the sea, and pick up 
some of the nice shells which are on the beach ; 
but mind you do not get your feet wet as the tide 
rolls up. Do you see how it first flows in and then 
flows back again ? That is what is called its ebb 
and flow. The tide changes twice in the day and 
twice in the night. For six hours it comes in more 
and more, and each wave of the sea flows in faTther 
than it ebbs back, so that it gets higher on the beach^ 
And then for six hours it goes out more and more, 
and each wave ebbs farther back than it flows, and 
so it keeps on. Do you know how large the sea is ? 
It covers more than half of the whole world ; and 
in some parts it is so deep, that no line can reach 
to the bottom. Its waves too are so large, that 
they look like great hills .moving up and down. 
Yet the large ships cross it in all parts, and the 
men in the ships get used to these great waves, 
and do not feel any fear. The water of the sea is 
blue like the sky, and it is quite clear, but it is not 
nice to drink, for it is too salt auA. \i\\X.^T:. ^^\» Sa 
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got from the sea ; for if you put some sea water 
into a pot, and boil it till all the water is gone, there 
will be some salt left in it. There are plants which 
grow in the sea, but they are not much like those 
which grow upon the land, and do not have any 
gay flowers like them. They are called Sea Weeds. 



61. PERSEVERANCE. 
1. 
Jane, Mary, and Fred 
Their tasks had all said, 

And so, as the rain fell fast, 
At home they all stayed, 
And at house-building played. 

So, gaily the hours flew past. 

2. 
They had no stones nor sticks, 
But cards were their bricks. 

And cards served for mortar too ; 
Sometimes they built well. 
Sometimes their house fell, 

And then they would build it up new. 



62. BREAD. 

Teacher. — ^Now, tell me what bread is, and how 
it is made. Child. — Bread is our food, and is made 
of flour. Teacher. — ^And do you know what flour 
is? Child. — Yes; flour is wheat ground at the 
mill. Teacher. — But where does the wheat come 
from? Child. — It grows in the fleld, and the.\i.\9. 
tbreBhed in the barn, and put m «»«id&!ei\»<i\i^V^^^ 
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to tte mill. Teacher. — And what makes it grow in 
the field ? Does it shoot up there as the weeds do ? 
Child. — Oh, no; the land is first ploughed, and 
seed-wheat is sown ; and a great deal is done to 
make the land fit for the wheat to grow. Teacher. — 
Yes ; I see you know how all that is done. Now, 
tell me what is done when the wheat has been ground 
into flour. How is it made into bread? Child. — 
First the flour is mixed in a large tub with some 
water and some salt, and some barm or yeast is put 
in too, and it is all mixed up well, and then it is 
called dough. The dough has to be kept a long 
time, sometimes three, or six, or twelve hours, to 
rise and get light, and then it is fit to be . baked. 
When the oven is nice and hot, the dough is cut up 
into loaves of the right size, and these are well 
kneaded, and made into a nice shape, or else put 
into tins, and then baked in the oven. And so it 
comes to be bread. Teacher. — Well, I am glad to 
see you use your eyes, and notice what is done at 
home; and I hope you try, too, to help as much as 
you can, when bread is made, or any work is done. 

53. THE VALUE OF LABOUR. (-4 Fable.) 
Once an old man, who had a small farm, was so 
ill that he thought he would soon die. He had 
three sons, all of whom he loved very much, and he 
wished to leave them the best gift that he could. 
But all he had was his farm. He sent for his three 
BonSy and they all came and stood round his bed, 
and sad were they to see him. \o6k «.o \W. *^ "$^q^. 
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my boys," he said, ^' when I am dead, go and work 
upon 4;he land, and dig it all up a great many times, 
and then you will be sure to find a great treasure in 
it." Now, they thought the old man meant to say 
that he had hid somewhere on the farm a large sum 
of money, which they must try and find. So, when 
he was dead, they all set to work with a will, and 
dug the land over and over, more than it had been 
dug for many a long year. When they had spent 
a long time thus, and found nothing, they thought 
they had best put some seed in the land which they 
had so well dug ; and then there grew up so fine a 
crop, that they soon saw what the old man meant 
when he said they would find a treasure in the land 
if they should dig it and work it well. So each year 
they did the same ; and as the land was well worked, 
they had fine crops and soon grew rich, and did not 
want to find money hid in the ground. 



54. HARVEST HOME. 

1. 
Now our harvest- work is done ! 

In the west the setting sun 

Shines upon the reapers gay, 

As they homewards take their way, 

Singing loud behind the wain, 

Laden with the golden grain. 

2. 
Soon the stormy winds will blow, 

Soon the wintry rivers flow ; 

Yet shall Winter pass away, 

Spring resume its genWe e>^^y *, 
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Summer next ; and tLen once more 
Autumn spread its golden store 



55. RABBITS. 

Jajies Smith has a hutch with a doe and two 
young ones in it. The doe is white, with some 
black spots, and the two young ones are grey. 
They are sweet little things, and will eat leaves or 
weeds from your hand. They have all long ears, 
which hang down, and large black eyes. Sometimes 
he will let them out on the grass, and then they 
jump and frisk about, and run so fast that I can- 
not catch them. But they go to James when he 
calls them, and wants to put them in the hutch 
once more. The hutch is very large, and has two 
doors, and some wires in front for them to look out 
by, and I dare-say they are quite happy there. But 
rabbits do not live in such things when they are 
wild, an^ can go where they please. Then they live 
in holes in the ground, which they scoop out with 
their feet ; and these holes go a long way under the 
ground, so that dogs and cats cannot get in to hurt 
or kill them. You may see them sometimes as they 
run over the hills where they have made their holes ; 
but as soon as you come near, in they pop, and you 
can see no more of them. They have nice soft fur, 
just like a cat ; and a rabbit is often called a puss. 
Come and let us pick some thistles, of which they 
are veryfondy and you shall go with me, and see how 
tbey will nibhle them with tkeii iuxLXL^\\\X\&TCLCsK\Ss^^ 
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56. A BALLOON. 

This is a large round ball, as big as a room, and 
is made of fine thin oiled silk. It is filled with gas, 
which is so light that the whole ball will rise up in 
the air, and take up with it a small car, or boat, in 
which people can sit. Then away it goes np to the 
clouds, and is blown this way or that, as the wind 
blows. And when the people want to come down 
to the earth, they open a little trap-door, and let 
out some of the gas which keeps it up, and then it 
soon comes down. 

I do not think you would like to go up in one of 
these things. You would fear that you might go 
away to the moon or the stars, and not come down 
again. But you would like to see one float in the 
air high over your heads, looking as small as your 
ball or your tfcp. I have known boys make fire- 
bal-loons, which they send up in the night, and they 
look just like stars up in the dark sky. They make 
them of strips of thin paper, which they paste and 
join edge to edge, till it is the shape of a ball. 
Then they cross some bits of wire at its mouth, and 
stick on a piece of sponge, which they first dip in 
some spirit which will burn when set fire to. The 
hot air soon fills it out, and it flies up high in the 
sky, and is blown along by the wind. 



57. NEEDLEWOEK. 

ft 

1. 

In your left hand take yowi xva^Sia^ 

Take the thread, dear, m^ova tv^\»% 
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Now to thread the needle easy, 
Hold it up against the light. 

2. 
On your finger place the thimble ; 

See your little hands are clean. 
Work, when done with dirty fingers, 

Is not worthy to be seen. 

3. 
Slow at first begin your sewing, 

Watch each stitch with careful eye ; 
Soon you '11 work both neat and faster, 

If you persevere and — Try, 



58. COTTON. 

What is your frock made of? Cotton. What 
are your socks made of? Cotton. What is my 
shirt made of? Cotton. Now, tell me what cotton 
is. Or, shall I tell yon what I know of it ? It 
comes from a plant called the cotton-tree, and 
this plant has flowers and seeds. The seeds grow 
in a pod, and are wrapped up in it in a soft white 
kind of down, or wool. When they are jipe the pods 
burst, and the white down is seen. 

The pods are then all picked with care, and this 
white down, which is. «alled cotton, is pulled out, 
and tied up in large bales, and sent away to be made 
into cotton stuffs, or cloth for frocks and shirts. 
But first it must be spun into thread, and then it 
must be woven into cloth. All this needs a deal of 
hard work. Think how much must be done before 
Xoa can have a shirt or a feock ixi^d'a. Eirat^ the 
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land must be cleared and dug; then, the seeds must 
be sown, and the young plants be taken great care 
of. After this, each pod must be picked just when 
it is ripe, and the cotton pulled out, and cleaned 
from the seed and the pod. Then, it has to be spun 
and woven; and after that, if it is for a white shirt, 
it must be bleached, and if it is for a coloured frock, 
it must be dyed or printed. And these prints are 
sent to the shops to be sold, and cut up to make 
frocks for boys and girls. 

59. WOOL. 

What is your warm coat made of? Wool. And 
what are your warm winter socks made of? Wool. 
You can tell me what wool is, as I have told you so 
much about cotton? Yes; wool comes from the back 
of the sheep. Once each year it is shorn off. They ' 
cut it off with large, sharp shears. The man holds 
the poor sheep down with one hand, and then cuts 
off all its warm fleece with the shears, which he holds 
in the other. But a great deal more has to be done 
to the wool, before it is fit to be made use of for 
clothes. The wool, when it comes thus from the 
sheep's back, is not clean, but has a deal of grease 
in it. So, first, it has to be scoured to make it clean 
and white. Next, it has to be combed to make it 
straight, and to take all bits of stick out of it. When 
this is done, it must be spun. Then they weave it 
into cloth, or into serge, or something of that kind. 

The sheep must feel quite cold at firsts when. Us^ 
warm £eece of wool has all "been cu\» c&^^ro^^^'^^^'^ 
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grows again ; and when a year has gone by, it is just 
as long as it was before; and so it is sheared off each 
year in the same way. Let us then be kind to the 
poor sheep, which are of so much use to us. And 
as we take away their wool, let us give them in re- 
turn nice food and a safe fold. 



60. THE LAMB. 

1. 
Young Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere th^t Mary went, 

That lamb was sure to go. 
It followed her to school one day — 

Which was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play, 

To see a lamb at school. 

2. 

And so the teacher turned him out ; 

But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about. 

Till Mary did appear. 
** What makes the lamb love Mary so V 

The wondering children cry; 
** Why, Mary loves the lamb, you know/' 

The teacher made reply. 



61. AUTUMN. 

Autumn is the time of year when all the fruits 

of the earth ripen. Then the wheat-fields wave 

wj'tb their bright ears of corn, which look like gold; 

and the oata and the barley \>eii3L m\)ii VXv^Xst^feiA^ 
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like waves oF the sefk Then the bean- fields, which 
have smelt so sweet for a long time, lose all their 
3cent, and the stems dry up, and the pods turn 
black, which shows that the beans in them are ripe. 
The peas too are ripe, which have looked so nice 
and green, with their white flowers, of which the 
bees are all so fond. And all these crops are reaped, 
and made into stacks or put away into barns. 

But there are more things which ripen at this 
time than those which I have just named. The 
fruit trees now yield their fruit. The nice red 
apples, and the green or brown pears, tempt us, as 
we pass by, to pluck them from the tree, and eat 
them while they are fresh and full of nice sweet 
juice. The nice grapes, too, hang in bunches on 
the vines, which their large 'leaves sometimes hide. 
And peaches, and plums, and nuts, are ripe, and 
many more fruits, of which you do not know the 
names. So Autumn is a fine busy time, for all these 
fruits must be picked with care, and not bruised,-or 
they will soon rot and become bad. And then, if they 
axe to be kept for use, or to be sold some day, they 
must be stored with care in some dry place. This 
is nice work for young folks. 



62. WINTER. 

Now we like to see the fire burn bright on the 
hearth, for it is often cold and wet out of doors. It 
is too wet to play, and often too \^^\i \.q ^<5r?s. <3s^ 
}f the bouse. Bat we can &iid^ot\L Xk> ^^ \»5i^^^ 
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Tell me what work you can ^do. H5re are some 
cobs of maize. Can you pick off the grain ? That 
will make fine food for our fowls at this cold time 
of the year. If we want our fowls to lay us- eggs 
in the spring, we must give them good food now. 
For they cannot find worms or seeds in the yards 
or fields, as they could do when the days were 
warm. Here are some sacks with large holes in 
them. Let me see if you can mend them. I will 
give you some string and a needle, and you must 
mend the holes as your mother darns the holes in 
your socks. When you have done that, you may 
net me some bags to put roots and seeds in, to keep 
them safe and dry till the spring, when we can put 
them into the ground to grow. You see there is 
much work to be done* at all times of the year, so 
that we need not be idle when we cannot go out of 
doors. It is nice to sit at eve by a bright warm fire, 
and read a book, or hear some one else read, or tell 
a tale, or sing a song. Do not sit by the fire and 
go to sleep, for then you will not sleep well when 
you g6 to bed, and it is an idle way to spend your 
time. If you cannot do anything else, you can carve 
a boat for little Jim. 



63. BUTTERCUPS. 

1. 

Welcome, little buttercups- 

Oh, the pretty flowers ! — 
Coming ere the springi-time 

To tell of sunny "hoMTs. 
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While the tree^ are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Golden, glossy buttercups 

Spring up here and there. 
2. 
Welcome, little buttercups, 

Welcome daisies white. 
Your joyous little faces fill 

My bosom with delight, 
Coming ere the spring-time. 

Of sunny hours to tell ; 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 

Who doeth all things well. 



64. SALT. 

Salt is sometimes got from the sea, but most of it 
is dug out of the ground. Deep pits are dug in 
those parts where it is found, and these go down a 
great way into the earth, and are called salt-mines. 
They are so deep and large that men live in them, 
who cut out the salt in the shape of square bricks, 
and then it is drawn up to the top of the pits, and 
sent away to be sold. Salt is of great use to us. 
It mates our food nice to our taste, and good for our 
health. It is not good to eat much meat without 
some salt. When we want to keep beef or pork for 
a long time, we make strong brine, which is salt 
mixed with water, and put the meat into it. If this 
is done right, meat will keep for months and years. 
They use a deal of salt meat on board alLv§^-&«i t\ssb^ 
cannot have fresh meat a\l tktow^ ^Vysi'^^'^^^^s^' 
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The salt meat is kept in casks, and they can use it 
just when they want it. In some parts of the 
world the sea flows on to the land, and when it is 
dried up by the sun, it leaves a coat of salt there. 
These are called salt licks, and the wild beasts go 
thither to lick up the salt, which they like very 
much. I do not know what the world would do if 
there were no salt. I think we should all fall ill find 
die. But there is no fear that the salt will fail, for 
there is more in the sea, and in the mines," and in 
salt springs — ^which rise up from the ground, than 
all the men, and beasts too, in the world can use. 



3tri. 



65. TRADES. 

All boys and girls must learn some trade when 
they leave school, so that they may earn their own 
bread. There are a great many trades in the world, 
and they are all of great use. The Carpenter works 
with wood, and builds houses, and makes gates, and 
boxes, and stools, and many more- things. The 
Smith works with iron, and makes ploughs, and 
horse-shoes, and nails, and all sorts of iron things. 
The Wheel-wright makes wheels, and carts, and 
trucks, and all sorts of wooden tools for the farm. 
The Miller grinds the corn into meal, and sifts it, so 
that we may get flour and bran and sharps. The 
Tailor makes clothes for men and boys. The Shoe- 
maker makes boots and shoes; and the Butcher 
sells joints of meat, and the Baker loaves of bread 
Ar ns to eat 
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These are some of the trades for boys. Now I 
11 tell you some of the trades for girls. The Dress- 
iker makes frocks, and gowns, and other kinds of 
3sses for women and girls to wear. And the MilH- 
p makes their hats, and bonnets, and caps. Some 
'Is may go out to service, as cooks, or house-maids, 
nurse-maids, or dairy-maids ; and some may 
've in shops and stores. And when they are older, 
ne may learn to nurse those who are sick and ill. 
And now, in the last place, I will tell you of one 
,de which boys as well as girls may learn. But 
is only fit for good boys and girls. For they will 
ve to work hard, and to try to make other boys 
i girls do what is right and be good, as well as 
irn. That is the trade of a Teacher. 



66. THE BLACKSMITH. 

1. 

Beneath the shady spreading tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

2. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His bro\v is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whate'er he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face^ 

For he owes not any msccL. 
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3. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his hellows blow, 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and low. 

Like a sexton ringing the village' bell, 
. When the evening sun is low. 



67. SLATES. 
Teacher. — What is that you use to do your sums 
on ? Child.-^\ do my sums on my slate. Teacher. 
— And can you tell me what a slate is ? Child.^-^ 
It is so hard that I think it must be some kind of 
stone. " Teacher. — Yes ; you are quite right, it is 
a kind of stone, and is dug up out of the ground 
sometimes from a great depth. It is a kind of 
stone which splits with great ease; and when a large 
piece of it has been dug in the mine where it is got, 
it is split into slates like the slates of our school, 
and these are rubbed smooth and cut square, and 
then sold for us to use. Child. — And are the pencils 
stone too with which we write on our slates? 
Teacher. — Yes; they are a soft kind of stone of the 
same sort. If they were as hard as the slatej then 
they would scratch it; but they are soft, and only 
leave a mark on it which can be rubbed off. But 
this is not the only use which is made of slates. 
They are used for the roofs of houses ; and they 
make a very good roof too, for they cannot be set 
on £re like wood^ and they keep out the rain and 
iie great beat of the buu. TUej ax^ xs^^Sl^ \^^ A^ 
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pave the path- ways in our large towns; and the 
great flat stones which form the hearth of the school 
fire-place, are slates. 

If you want some day to have a nice clean and 
cool dairy, to keep the milk and cream from your 
cows in, you should have the shelves made of slabs 
of slate, and the floor paved with them, with a drain 
for the wet to run off; and then you can wash them 
all each day, and they will smell sweet and nice. 



68. HEAT. 

The sun is the great source of heat. When it 
shines bright, the earth is warmed. And when it 
has set, or when it is hid by the clouds^ all things 
grow cold. We feel the heat of the sun most when 
he is right over our heads, that is', at twelve o'clock 
on a fine day in summer. But the sun is not the 
only source of heat. The fire gives out heat, and 
can be made to give out as much heat as will melt 
stones, and glass, and iron. It is by means of the 
great heat of fire that we can make things of iron 
and glass, and other hard stuff. You have seen the 
smith blow his fire to make the iron hot, when he 
wants to make a shoe for a horse* But though he 
can make it hot enough to shoe a horse, he would 
need much more heat if he wished to melt the iron. 
He must have a fire-place or furnace made, with a 
great draught of air, so that the coal or wood will 
burn fast, and give out great heat. When iron is 
melted, it can be poured into a moxild^ «»o ^a t<:i ^<^ 
made of what shape we please, Tta^ \a» "^^ ^^ 



■J 
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that pots and pans are made, and a great many 
things which we use in the house. 

We can get heat, too, when we rub things. 
Sometimes a cart wheel becomes so hot by rubbing 
on the axle, that it will take fire and burn. When we 
want a fire we take a match and rub it till it lights 
up ; and in lands where they do not know of such 
a 4hing as a match, they rub one bit . of wood on 
another bit of wood, till one becomes so hot that it 
is set on fire. 

69. SUMMER. 
1. 
The flowers blossom ever3nyhere. 

On every hill and dell. 
And oh, how beautiful they are ! 
How sweetly, too, they smell ! 

2. 

The little birds they dance along, 

And look so glad and gay. 
I love to hear their pleasant song, 
And feel as glad as they. 

3. 

The young lambs bleat and frisk about; 

The bees hum round their hive ; 
The butterflies are coming out ; 

And all things seem aUve. 



70. THE MOON. 
The moon gives light in the night, as the sun does 
in the day, but it is not nearly so bright. Sometimes 
ire can see the moon in tiie day t\mft,\svi\. \\» \% ^- 
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most tid by the great light of the sun. The moon is . 
first seen in the east, like the sun, and then, like the 
sun, it seems to go across the sky and set in the west. 
But sometimes it has a large round face of light, 
when we call it the full moon; and sometimes it 
is only a little rim of light, wlien it is called the 
new moon. There is a new moon each month^ and, 
of course, there must be a full moon each month. 
The moon is thecauseof the tides, which are justgreat 
waves lifted up by the moon. When the moon is full, 
and when it is n'ew, then the tides rise high up on 
the shore at high tide, and go out far at low tide. 
But when it is not full or new moon, the tides do 
not come in so far, or go out so far, and they are 
called neap tides. The moon's months are not 
quite the same length as the months of the year. 
There are only 28 days in each ; that, you know, 
is 4 weeks, for there are seven days in a week, and 
4 times 7 is 28. But the months of the year have 
30*br 31 days, all but one,' which has 28 or 29. 

It is nice to take a walk by moonlight, when the , 
moon is full and all the stars shine bright in the 
clear sky, and to try to count how many there are. 
Do you know the names of any of them ? There is 
old Orion with his belt and sword, and the great 
Cross, which points out the South Pole, and the 
bright Sirius, and the Milky Way* 

71. WRITING. 
1 SHOULD like to know who first taught max^ ^^ 
write : what a wise man lie tii\x«>\» \i^^^ \i^<£^\ ^^x*^ 
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how could he think of all the marks we use, when 
we write words and send notes to our friends a long 
way off! It is hard to write well, but it is of so 
much use that we must try to do so with all our 
might. First we must learn to make straight strokes; 
these must all be straight and firm and even, and 
we cannot make them well if we do not hold our pen 
right. When we can make straight strokes well, 
we may try to make curved ones, and then we shall 
soon make letters. Do you know how many letters 
we must learn to write ? Just the same as those 
which you read — ^A. B. C. D, and all the rest 
When you can make them all well, you will soon 
write words ; and then you can write to all your 
friends who live far off, and tell them what you do, 
and what school you go to, and what you learn ; 
and you can ask them to write to you, and tell you 
the same things about them. 

How sad it would be if we could not say a word 
to our friends without going all the way to the 
place where they live ! 

Once a man and his wife went to a strange land, 
where the men were almost wild, and had not learnt 
to read or writ6, or ever heard of such things. The 
man was in want of his knife, which he left in his 
house ; so he wrote a line to his wife, and sent one 
of the men with it. His wife read it, and sent 
back the knife ; and the man who took it thought 
the piece of paper must have spoken, and told her 
what she was to send. 
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72. MORNINa. 

1. 
Awake, little girl, it is time to arise, 

Come, shake drowsy sleep from your eye ; 

The lark loudly warbles his song to the skies, 

And the sun is far mounted on high. 

2. 

Oh come, for the fields with gay flowerets overflow. 

The dewdrop is trembling still ; 
The lowing herds graze in the pastures below, 
And the sheep-bell is heard from the hill. 

3. 

Oh come, tot the bee has flown forth from her bed. 

To work 'mid the flowers anew ; 

The spider is weaving his delicate thread. 

Which brilliantly glitters with dew. 

4. 
Oh come, for the ant has crept out of her cell ; 

Again to her labour she goes. 
She knows the true value of moments too well 

To waste them in idle repose. 



73. THE BEACH. 
If you live near the sea-side, you will often 
spend a few hours on the beach, and play with the 
nice dry sand. Perhaps you will pile it up to make 
a house, with a yard and a wall around it ; or you 
will make a pond for the tide to flow into and fill 
up ; or you will fence a piece round with shells and 
call it your garden, and plant it with bits of trees 
and sea-weed you may pick up. These are nice 
games to phy at, and the iies^i «»^^-i^i ^^ ^b>>^s^ 
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you strong and well, and make your cheeks as re 
as a rose. I like to walk along the beach and pic 
up all the strange things which the sea has brougl 
and thrown up there. There are shells of all sorl 
to be picked up there. Some have two parts, ( 
vftlves, as they are called, which are in most cases jui 
alike; but some have one valve round and the oth( 
flat. Some shells are all in one piece, and these ai 
of all sorts of shapes. Some are much like tl 
shells of the snails which live upon land ; som 
are long, and run up to a point ; and some have tl 
shape of a top, such as you play with and spin, 
like, too, to look into the pools of salt water, an 
see the small fish and the shrimps swimming aboi 
among the tufts of sea-weed on the rocks. Ho 
many kinds of these things do you think you cou 
find in a year ? I think you would like to know tl 
names of some of them ; but first you must see ho 
many you can get. 

•74. THE BODY. 

Let us see what the parts of a body are callec 
such a body, I mean, as yours or mine. First, the: 
are three chief parts — the head, and the trunk, ai 
the limbs. I do not know which of these parts 
of most use. If we had no head, we should kno 
nothing ; if we had no trunk, we could not take ai 
food ; and if we had no limbs, we could not move i 
all. The head, too, has its parts : there are eyes 1 
see with, ears to hear with, a tongue to taste wit! 
B nose to smell with, teetti to \)\\.^ m\!tL^ ^ts^^yofi^ 
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take in our food ; and, above all, we have, inside the 
hard bone of our skull, the brain, by means of which 
we have sense, and are able to think and understand. 
Our trunk, too, has its parts — the back, and the 
breast, and the stomach ; and it is so strong that 
our head and our limbs can be made fast to it. We 
have four limbs — two legs and two arms ; and each 
limb has joints, and each joint has its own bone or 
bones. The last joints of our legs form the feet, 
with which we walk ; and the last joints of our arms 
are the hands, with which we take hold. All beasts 
and birds and fishes have the same parts, and the 
same limbs, and the same joints ; but we do not 
always call them legs and arms, and hands and feet. 
We call all the limbs of a beast legs, and we call 
the arms of a bird wings, and we call all the limbs 
of a fish fins. 

75. EVENING. 
1. 
It is time, Uttle girl, to retire to rest, 

The sheep st^xe pi;t into the fold ; 
The birds are £^11 hastening home to their nest, 
To shelter their young from the cold. 

2. 
The owl has flown out from his lonely retreat, 
And screams through the tall shady trees ; 
And the bats darkly flutter round our cool seat. 
As we rest in the evening breeze. 

3. 
The sun, too, now seems to have flui«l\e;<l\i\^Twyb^ 
And sinks once again to Yi\a Te'&\» \ 
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But though we no longer can see his bright face, 
He has left a gold streak in the west. 

4. 

Little girl, have you finished your daily employ, 
With industry, patience, and care ? 

If so, lay your head on your pillow with joy. 
No thought to disturb will be there. 



76. SEEDS. 

All plants bear seeds ; for if they did not, there 
would be no young plants to grow up when the old 
ones die. But their seeds do more than grow to 
young plants. Are not a great many of them good 
for food ? Think how many kinds of seed you eat 
Flour is made from the seed of the wheat, oatmeal 
from the seed of the oats, and beer is made from 
the grain of the barley. We eat pease, too, and 
beans, and make coffee from the seed of the coffiee- 
plant ; and even the great cocoa-nut is but a seed. 

I can tell you, too, some more uses of the seeds 
of plants. Some of them make drugs, which 
are good for us when we are ill; some make 
spice, which gives a nice taste to cakes and 
puddings ; and the mustard and pepper which we 
use at our meals are made from seeds which have 
been ground into a fine powder. But some seeds 
are not fit for us to eat, and some have poison 
in them, which would kill us if we ate them. So 
boys and girls must take care and not eat any 
fruit or seed till they have been told that they may do 
^o» Some berries which look mce ^x^ ixiS^ ^i Sjok^ 
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X 

or seeds which would make us very ill, and give us 
a great deal of pain. There are a great many seeds 
which have oil in them of different kinds. These 
seeds are pressed, and the oil squeezed out. There 
is linseed oil, olive oil, rape oil, and cocoa-nut oil, 
and a great many more. 



77. TRUTH. 

What a sad thing it is when a boy or a girl tells 
lies, so that no one can put any trust in anything 
they may say! What a bad world it would be if we 
could not believe each other's word I It would not 
be fit for any one to live in. Is it not nice to know 
that our friends can trust us, and believe all that 
we tell them ? If we once get a bad name for tell- 
ing lie&, it is very hard to get rid of it again, even 
when we do tell the truth. A boy or girl who 
tells lies is not fit to live with any but those who 
are as bad as they are. I daresay you have heard 
the tale of the boy who used to cry, "The wolf! 
the wolf!" in jest, and how it turned out at last 
with him. I fear that those who at first tell lies in 
joke will at last do so in earnest, and even if they 
do not, people will think that- they do, and will not 
trust them. 

This boy had sheep to take care of, and to see 
that the wolf, a fierce wild beast like a large dog, 
did not come to hurt them. He was a bad boy, and 
a silly one too, for he used to cry out, ^iThe wolf! 
the wolf! " just to frighten the menwha cr«\sftA.^3o»& 
sbeep, who would run ttial \5ae^ TXi\^\» ^'«?^^ *^^=^ 
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sheep from the wolf; and this bad boy laughed to 
see them all come for nothing. But at last he got 
what he deserved, for when the wolf did come and 
kill the sheep, though he cried out with all his 
might, the men did not come, for they did not 
trust him at all. The wolf killed the sheep, and 
then the men beat the boy. 



78. FALSE ALARMS. 

1. 

One day little Mary most loudly did call — 

" Mamma I Mamma, pray come here 1 
A fall I have had, — oh, a very sad fallV 

Mamma ran in haste, and in fear. 
Then Mary jumped up, and she laughed in great glee, 

And cried, " Why, how fast you can run ! 
There 's nothing the matter, dear mother, with me; 

My screaming was only in fun." 

2. 

That night, after Mary was some tin^e in bed, 

Great cries and loud shrieking were heard ; 
" Mamma, I 'm on fire ! oh ! come up, or I 'm dead ! " 

Mamma she believed not a word. 
All burnt and all seamed was her once pretty face, 

And terribly marked were her arms ; 
And her features all scarred leave a lasting disgrace, 

For giving Mamma false alarms. 



79. STRING. 

When you spin a top, you must have a bit of string. 
When yon break your shoe-lace, you -mend it with 
a bit of string. You can "pVait ^\im^ «sA xsi^^^ 
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thong for a whip, or you can net string and make 
a nice large net to keep the birds off the seeds in 
the garden. What should we do without string ? 
Can you tell me how it is made ? It is made from 
the fibre which grows in the leaves or the stems of 
plants. These fibres are long, straight threads 
which grow inside the green parts of the leaves 
and stems ; and in some plants they are so many, 
and strong, that they are used to make string. 
String and rope are both made from fibre of this 
kind. The best kind of fibre is got from the stem 
of the flax-plant, which is grown in fields in large 
crops. It is sown in spring, and is cut doWn in 
autumn, and has a pretty blue flower. A coarse, 
strong fibre, too, is got from the hemp-plant, which 
is grown in much the same way as flax. These 
stems are steeped in water till the green part rots, 
away, and the fibre, which does not rot so soon, is 
left behind. Good string and rope are also made 
from the fibre of the New Zealand flax, which is not 
at all like the plants I have just told you of, but has 
its fibre in its long straight green leaves. There 
are many more kinds of plants which yield fibre, 
but of them I cannot tell you now. 

80. COLOURS. 
There are three prime colours, red, blue, and 
yellow, and very bright and beautiful they are. If 
these are mixed together we may get other colours, 
but they are not so bright as these thi^^ -^yvcdl^^^-^^^. 
C&n jrou tell me somettimg ^\i\c\i \a»\fcv^ci^^*'^^^^'^ 
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The sky. Yes, on a bright day the sky is quite blue ; 
and many flowers, too, are of a fine blue colour. Now, 
tell me something which is red. A rose. Yes, a 
rose is often red; and so is the blood which flows 
from your hand, if you chance to prick itwith a needle, 
or cut it with a knife. Well, let me see if you can tell 
me what is yellow. A buttercup. Yes, that is a fine 
yellow. Now, if we mix blue paint and yellow paint, 
we get a nice green colour, and I am sure you can tell 
me what is green. The grass. Yes, and the leaves of 
trees. If we mix blue and red paint, we shaU get a 
purple colour. Do you know anything that is purple? 
Q-rapes and plums. Yes, they will do for purple. 
And now, if we mix yellow and red, we shall get 
orange colour, which is, of course, the colour of that 
fruit of which you are so fond. Now, can you think 
of any other colours which I have not named? 
Black and white. Well, black and white should 
be named too, though they are not bright colours 
like the rest. And there is grey, and brown, and 
bay, and, besides these, a great many more shades 
or tints of those which we have namBd. Be sure 
you always try to call each colour by its proper name. 

81. THE BUTTERFLY. 

1. 
The butterfly, an idle thing, 

Nor honey makes, nor yet can sing. 

As doth the bee or bird ; 

Nor does it, like the prudent ant, 

Store up the grain for time of want, 

A wise and valued "koaid. 
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2. 

My youth is but a summer's day ; 

Then like the bee ai^d ant I 'U lay 

A store of learning by : 
And though from flower to flower I rove, 
I '11 not forget the task I love, 

Nor be a butterfly. 

82. THE BUSH. 
If you live near the bush, I daresay you could 
tell me the names of the trees and shrubs which are 
in it, and which trees are the best to be sawn into 
boards, and which are best to be split into posts 
and rails. I (Jaresay you could tell me, too, which 
kinds of wood will burn best in the fire, and which 
will give most heat I daresay, too, you know all 
the shrubs which bear berries, or any kind of fruit 
which ifi fit for you to eat. And, perhaps, you know 
the kinds of cane and supple-jacks which are used 
to make baskets and eel-traps. I suppose you know 
something, too, of the birds which live in the bush, 
and where they build their nests and rear their 
youug ones. If there is a stream or a pond there, 
I should not wonder if there were eels or some kind 
of fish in it, and if ducks swam about on the top, div- 
ing down every now and then for their food. But be 
sure that, as soon as you come near them, the ducks 
will be up and away, or if they have young ones 
with them that cannot fly, that they will hide among 
the rushes under the bank. Would you like to be 
a sawyer in the bush ? First, you must dig a deep 
hole for the saw-pit, and m?ika v\» ^^ V<^ ^^^^ "^^ 
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trunk of a tree upon. Then, you must fell a tree* 
with a nice straight trunk, cross-cut it the right 
length, and square it so as to lie flat. Next, you 
must get a mate to help you with the pit-saw. He 
must go into the pit and hold one end of the saw, 
and you must stand on the log and hold the other 
end; and then you must set to work it up and down, 
up and down, till the whole log is cut into boards. 

83. GLASS. 

Teacher, -^^'WmLTi is glass mostly used for? 
Child. — ^For the windows of our houses. Teacher. 
— ^Can you tell me why glass is used for windows? 
Child. — ^It is because we can see so well through 
it. Teacher.---YQQ^ glass is what we call trans- 
pa-rent ^ indeed it is so transparent that we can see 
through it almost as well as we could see if there 
were no glass in the way. Now, tell me something 
else which is transparent. Child. — I do not know 
anything which is so transparent as glass, except 
water and ice. Teacher.-^-l daresay you do not, 
though there are some that I could tell you of. But 
tell me now why ice will not do for windows as well 
as glass. Child. — Oh I the sun would soon melt 
the ice, and then the window would be gone. 
Teacher. — ^Yes; yott are right. And I do not think 
there is any other thing which will not melt in the 
heat of the sun, or in rain, and which is so trans- 
parent, so strong, and so cheap as glass. Is it not 
used tor more things than window panes ? Child. 
— Oh yes; for bottles, and \ookm^-^^'e»«»^'9»^^\A%, 
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great many things. And those clever men the glass- 
blowers can make almost anything out of glass. 
They have glass of all colours, and can make such 
pretty things. Teacher, — -Yes; I have seen them, 
and was greatly pleased with their skill. Glass is 
made of flint, or sand and soda melted by great heat. 

84. QUARRELS. 

1. 
Two little birds, in search of food, 

Flew o'er the fields, and skimmed the flood ; 

At last a worm they spy: 
Then which should take the prize they strove. 
Their quarrel sounded through the grove, 

In notes both shrill and high. 

2. 

And now a hawk, whose piercing sight 

Had marked his prey, and watched their fight. 

With certain aim descended ; 
Then pouncing on their furious strife. 
He stopped their battle with their life, 

And so the war was ended. 

3. 

When brothers thus in discord Uve, 

And frequent blows in anger give. 
With hate their bosoms rending — 

Of wealth their patents may have left, 

They surely soon will be bereft. 
Their Uves in sorrow endmg. 



85. THE ECHO. 
Shall I tell you a story about an ^cibLO? 'W^sW.^ 
two bad little boys, who weie «»eiA» oS. i\^\s\.\^ssvs^^'^^ 
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go to school, turned truant, and went into the bush 
to play. They found a nice snug place in the 
bush between two hills, where they felt sure that 
they would not be seen. Then one of them cried 
out to his Mend, " How nice it is to play all day in 
the bush, and not to go to school ! " Just as he 
said these words, they heard some one, as they 
thought, say v^ry plainly in a deep, low voice, 
" Go to school." They were both much afraid, and 
did not dare to look round to see who it was. At 
length, when all had been quiet for some time, the 
other boy said in his turn, ^' I should like to run back 
to school, only I am afraid that the teacher will 
punish/' Then they heard the same voice as before 
speak again, and it said quite plainly, "Teacher will 
punish." Now their fright was so great that they did 
not know what to do; but the first boy said, without 
looking up, " Don't you think if we ran off at once we 
might be just in time." Directly the same low, deep 
voice uttered the words, " Just in time." The boys 
did not wait a moment, but ran with all their might, 
and j ust reached the school-door as the bell rang. In 
they went, but they looked so strange that the teacher 
asked what had happened. They told the truth, a!nd 
as it was the first time, they were let off; and the 
teacher explained to all the school that it was an 
echo they had heard in the bush, and what caused it. 

86. GOATS. 
J WISH I could climb a hill like the goats. They 
can bound from one spot to aiio^et^ ^\A tlq\» ^o^^e^ 
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their footing. They can walk along a narrow ledge, 
which I can merely see, and stand with their 
four feet upon a space no larger than my hand. 
They are much like sheep, but have longer legs 
and necks ; and, instead of a warm fleece of wool on 
their backs, they have a coat of hair like that of 
a dog. Goats are famous for their milk, which is 
very rich ; and some kinds will give half as much 
milk as a small cow. Most sheep are white, 
though some are black, and some brown. Have 
you not seen a black or a brown sheep in a large 
flock of white ones ? How strange it looks ! But 
goats, like dogs, are all sorts of colours. Goats 
are very sttong, and you can teach them to draw a 
small cart like a horse ; and if you are kind to them 
they grow very tame, and will come when you 
call, and run after you when you go out for a 
walk. The young ones of the goat are called kids ; 
and I do not know any little thing which is more 
pretty than a kid. It frisks and jumps about in 
such funny ways, and is so fond of play. When 
two or three of them are together, they run races, 
and have all sorts of games, and seem to like them 
quite as much as boys and girls do. But like boys, 
and girls too, if they are not looked after they often 
do wrong, or what — as they do not know that it 
is wrong — ^we call mischief. They gnaw off the 
bark of trees, and then the trees often die. And 
they eat up rose-trees, and all sorts of plants ; so 
we must not let them go into the garden. 
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87. READING. 

1. 
" And so you do not like to spell, 

Mary, my dear ! oh, very well ! 

'Tis dull and troublesome, you say, 

And you would rather be at play. 

2. 
" Then bring me all your books again. 
Nay, Mary, why do you complain ? 
For as you do not choose to read, 
You shall not have your books, indeed. 

3. 

" So, as you wish to be a dunce, 

Pray, go and fetch me them at once 

For if you will not learn to spell, 

'Tis vain to think of reading welL'' 

4. 
"0 dear Mamma !" said Mary then, 

" Do let me have my books again; 

I '11 not fret any more, indeed, 

If you will let me learn to read," 



88. LIGHT. 
Think how sad it would be if you were blind, as 
some poor little boys and girls are ; for then you 
would not know what light is, or what the word 
means, but you would always be in the dark. The 
light would be of no use to you if you had no eyes, 
and your eyes would be of no use if there were no 
light. Light comes to us from the sun. A little 
before the sun rises in the morning, it begins to 
grow light ; this liglit we ca\V ^^^x^. k?sA i^^ ^ 
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short time after^lie has set, there is still some light; 
this we call twilight. But when twilight is gone, 
then it is dark until the dawn comes again. 

The moon and the stars give some light in the 
night, but their light is not bright like the light of 
the sun. We can get some light, too, from fire, 
when it burns in the grate or on the hearth, or 
from a candle or a lamp. By these means we can 
get some light in our homes when the sun has gone. 
The brightest light that we use for that purpose is 
got from gas, with which the streets are lit up in 
our large towns ; and gas is got from coal, We can 
make lights w:hich are much brighter than that of 
gas, but th6y could not be made so cheap as the light 
from gas. You will learn more about them when 
you grow older. Now, tell me the names of as many 
things as you can which we burn for light.— Tallow, 
which is made into candles, and is the fat of sheep 
and oxen. Oil, which is burnt in lamps, and which 
is squeezed out of many seeds, and got, too, from the 
great whales which live in the sea. And there is a 
kind of oil, too, which is much used now, and is 
got from springs of oil which flow up from under- 
ground. It is called kerosene. 

89. THE GLOW-WORM. 
Our last lesson was all about light, but I have 
something more to say about it yet. We talked 
then of the kinds of light we men make use of at 
those times when the sun does not give us light. 
Now I will teJJ you of some ^^lian^^ CiX^-^X^xt^^^^^^^ 
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take their light about with them in their own 
bodies. 

If you should have to dig in the ground in the 
night, you may chance to see sparks of bright light 
like fire in the earth. And if you took the earth in 
to look at it by the light of a candle or a lamp, I 
think you would find a large worm in it ; for many 
of the earth-worms which live in the ground, give 
out a light which looks like sparks ife the dark, — 
though what good it can be to them down in the 
earth, I do not know. But there is one strange kind 
of worm called the glow-worm, which looks by day- 
light more like a grub than a worm, for it has legs 
and a head like a caterpillar. Now, this strange 
insect gives out, from a kind of lamp which it has 
on its tail, such a bright light, that it looks like a 
little star upon the grass. And if you take it up 
gently in your hand, it will make all your hand look 
light. In some parts of the world, too, there are flies 
and beetles called fire-flies, which look at night- 
time like dancing stars, as they fly about among the 
bushes. And when you sail in a ship across the 
sea, if you look over the side of it in the night-time, 
you may see the sea full of tiny sparks of light, 
which are caused by millions of little insects which 
swim about in it. 



90. THE WORM. 

No, lifcfcle worm, you ne^ ivot di^ 
Into your hole with svic\\. «k s\l\^\ 
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Drawing the gravel as you glide 
Along your smooth and slimy side. 
I*m not a bird, poor worm, not I, 
Peeping about your holes to spy, 
And take you with me in the air. 
To give my young ones each a share. 
Oh, no; I only look about. 
To see you wriggling in and out. 
And drawing up your slimy rings. 
Instead of feet, like other things ; 
So, little worm, you need not slip 
Into your hole with such a skip. 

91. THE HILLS. 
Them: are hills in almost all parts of the world, 
t some are low and some are high. The high hills 
5 called mountains. Some of the hills are so high 
it their tops seem to be quite up in the clouds ; 
d their peaks are all white with snow, and shine 
the sun like glittering silver. You could not get 
the top of one of these, for they are so steep that 
a could not climb them. And there is thick ice 
all their high parts, so that- you would slip down 
fast as you climbed up. 

It is very grand to look at these high hills; and 
we could get to their tops, we would see a fine 
jne all round us. We should see miles away on 
sides, and everything would look strange, and 
Id, and grand. On their sides we might find 
ange trees, and shrubs, arid plants, and flowers; 
d perhaps we might see some strange birds and 
ists. 
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In some parts, men go up to the top of these high 
hills to hunt goats and other animals which live 
on them. But they have hard work to catch or 
shoot them, and sometimes their feet slip, and they 
fall down and are killed. 



92. THE SENSES. 

We have five senses, and these are their names : 
— First, the sense of sight. Second, the sense of 
hearing. Third, the sense of smelL Fourth, the 
sense of taste. And fifth, the sense of touch. We 
see with our eyes, and hear with our ears, and smell 
with our noses, and taste with our tongues, and feel 
with almost all parts of our body. If we had not 
these five senses we could know nothing of all the 
things which are round us. If any one cannot see 
with his eyes, he is said to be blind. If one 
cannot hear with his ears, he is said to be deaf. 
It is a sad thing for any one to be blind; but there 
are some who are born without the use of their eyes, 
and some hurt their eyes, and so turn blind. Would 
it not be sad for you to lose your sight ? How could 
yourunaboutthen, and play? and how could youlearn 
to read and write? Mind, then, you all take care 
of your eyes, and do not use them for what is wrong. 
But it is almost as bad for one to be quite deaf, as 
it is to be quite blind. Not to be able to hear what 
any one says to you, however loud he may speak, 
would not that be sad ? But there have been some 
poor children who have been both deaf and blind at 
the same time. And I have "Vieoc^ oi wi^ ^V^ ^^ 
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deaf, and blind, and dumb too. To be dumb is not 
to be able to speak. See, then, of what great nse 
your five senses are, and think how wrong it would 
be to use them for anything that is bad. If you 
do so, I think you will deserve to lose them. 



93. THE POPPY. 

1- 
High on a bright and sunny bed 

A scarlet poppy ^ew, 
And up it thrust its staring head 

And held it full in view. 

2. 
Yet no attention did it win, 

By all its efforts made, 

But more admired would have been 

In some retired shade. 

3. 

For whilst within its scarlet breast 

No sweet perfume was found. 

It seemed to think itself the best 

Of all the flowers round. 

4. 
From this a hint I may obtain, 

And take great care indeed, 

Lest I appear as pert and vain 

As does this gaudy weed. 



94. THE EYE. 

The eye is the organ of sight, and sight is one of 
the five senses. If your eye should be hurt.^ "^oxl 
would loae your sight, aiid ^IXi^tl ^^^ -^^^^^S^^s?^ 
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blind. You have two eyes, one on each side of 
your nose. If you shut one eye and look at any- 
thing, you cannot tell how far off it is ; but if you 
have both eyes open, then you can telL' The eye is 
soft and can easily be hurt, so it is placed in the 
bone of the head, and closed in by the lid, which 
is called the eye-lid. And on the edge of the eye- 
lid there are hairs, which form the eye-lashes, and 
keep out dust and bits of anything which might 
get in and hurt the eye. Sometimes an eye-lash 
gets into the eye, and gives you much pain ; and 
then you rub your eye and often make it worse. 
You should ask some one to take it out with a bit 
of soft cloth. If anything hard should get in, it 
would hurt you much more ; and if it is not taken 
out soon, your eye would suffel' and you might 
lose your sight. I daresay you think you can see 
very well with your sharp little eyes, but you 
cannot see so well as the birds can. They can see 
the little flies and worms, which are their food, so 
far off, that if you were to look from the same 
place you would not see them at all. And you 
cannot see so well as puss, for puss can catch the 
rats and mice in the dark, when you would fear 
to move lest you should run against something, 
or else fall down. 

95. THE EAR ' 

The ear is the organ of hearing, and hearing is 

one of the five senses. Sounds come to the ear 

through the air; but how do ^ou \Xi\xi!fc. \\» Ss^ ^^ 
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Aear them ? Why, the ear is like a little drum, 
and the air taps upon this little drum, and so we 
hear the sound. But you say you cannot. see this 
little drum. No, you cannot. It is inside the ear, 
and is placed in the skull, or bony part of the head, 
to keep it from being hurt. The part which you 
see is but the outside of the ear. Its use is to 
draw the sound in, that it may pass on to the drum. 
When men are deaf, they sometimes use a long 
horn, which they put close to their ear to draw the 
sound the better into it. All beasts and birds 
have ears, one on each side of the head, but they 
are not all of the same shape. You know what 
shape your own ears are. Some ears stand upright, 
like those of the horse, the ass, and the cat ; and 
some hang down, like those of some dogs and 
rabbits. The ears of the elephant hang down too, 
like two great flaps, and are sometimes as large as 
dinner plates. Mind you do not put little seeds 
or stones or anything into your ears, or you will 
lose your sense of hearing and become deaf; or else 
you may get the ear-ache, which will give you much 
pain, and very likely it will be a long time before 
your ears are well again, and you able to hear plainly. 



96. THE VIOLET. 

1. 
Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew, 

Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 

As if to hide from Yife>N • 
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2. 

And yet it was a lovely flower ; 

Its colours bright and fair ; 
It might have graced a painted bower 

Instead of hiding there. 

3. 
Yet there it was, content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed ; 

And there diffused its 'sweet perfume 

Within the silent shade. 

4. 
Then, let us to the valley go, 

This pretty flower to see ; 

That we may also learn to grow 

In sweet humility. 



97. TOYS. 
What play do you like best ? I think yoc 
say that sometimes you like this, and somei 
that; or, that you like all in turn. And th 
right, for some games are best for hot days 
others for cold ones. Some you can play at ii 
house, and others, such as all noisy games, o 
doors. I like to see girls with their dolls, which 
can dress like men and women. But they si 
always try to make the clothes for them themse 
and they should keep them tidy and clean, an( 
let their dolls' faces get bruised, or their eyes pi 
out. When it is cold, they can trun-dle hooj 
skip, or play at ball. Boys should carve boats 
tops, and other things with their knives, which 
muatkeep eharp^ and not leave «!bou\.,\,o ^^\»V 
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rusty, or broken. There are plenty of nice games 
to be played with balls, such as fives or tennis; 
then there is a good game called trap, bat, and 
ball, which is much better than that nasty game 
called cat, which is played with a sharp bit of 
wood instead of a ball ; for the cat often strikes 
and hurts a boy's face, and sometimes blinds him. • 
And lastly, there are those two fine old games, foot- 
ball arid cricket, which all boys should love to play. 
But, above all, take care of your toys, do not leave 
them about, and do not scream at each other when 
you are at play, and do not quarrel. 

98. THE HORSE. 

The horse is a good an-i-mel to let us ride upon 
his back, and to draw us in the cart or the trap. 
How strong he must be to pull the heavy plough 
through the heavy soil, and to draw the cart when 
it is full of dung— which is to be fepread in the fields* 
to make the crops grow well^ — or when it is piled up 
so high with hay or corn at harvest-time f Does he not 
sometimes teach a lesson to us ? See how steadily 
he toils on at his work ; he does not stop to look 
round or talk, but goes on till his work is done. 
We must take care of him and feed him well, and 
he is so large that he needs a great deal of food. 
He likes grass, and tares, and hay, and oats, and 
beans. When his day's work is done, and he has 
had his feed, he likes to be turned out* into the 
field, that he may have a roll on tha ^^&^. ^^ss^ 
strange he looks when lie loWs o^^t w>l *Ccl^ ^'^^^ 
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with his great legs up in the air ! He will have a 
fine game, too, in the field ; and if there are more 
horses with him, they will gallop here and there, 
and snort, and frisk about, and whisk their tails, 
and play with as much glee as you do when school 
is out. You must not throw a stone at this good 
animal, nor treat him ill in any way. 

99. THE WIND. 

How black the sky is ! I think there will soon be 
a storm of wind and rain. "When the wind blows 
strong, it seems as if it would sweep all things 
away before it. It can throw over the tall trees, 
and would even throw down a house, if it were not 
strongly built. But the wind does good as well as 
harm, for it carries off the bad air and bad smells, 
which might make us ill, and brings nice pure air 
for us to breathe. The wind does most harm on 
the great sea, for it tearg away the masts and^ sails 
of the ships, and makes such huge waves that they 
wash right over the biggest ships, and sometimes 
cause them to sink to the bottom of the sea. Then 
the ship is lost, and all the things in it, and if the 
men do not get away in the boats, they are all 
drowned. Yet, if there were no wind, how would 
the ships be able to move on the sea at all, unless 
they were moved by steam, as a great many now 
are ? When there is no wind the sea is quite smooth 
and still, and we call it a calm. * When the wind 
blows gentlyy it is called a loiee^e, and when it 
blows strong y it is called a ga\e, ^W^ ^\ifc\i *-^ 
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blows very strong, it is called a storm. The 
wind drives the clouds ; and if we watch the clouds, 
we* can tell which way the wind blows. 

100. THE LION JlRB THE BAT. (A Fable.) 
A LARGE lion was once asleep under a tree, when 
a rat ran by, and went right over his body, and so 
woke him up — though it did not mean to do so. 
The great lion in a rage caught hold of the rat, and 
was going to kill it, when the poor little thing 
begged pardon, and told the lioh that it did not 
mean to hurt or wake him, and begged to be let go. 
So the lion got over his wrath, and bade the rat be 
gone, and not do the like again. The rat thanked 
him very much, and went his way. A short time 
after this the same lion fell into a trap which had 
been set to catch him, and could not get out, for he 
was shut in by a strong net which he could not 
break or burst through. 

So he lashed his tail in a rage, and roariBd till all 
the hills echoed with the noise. Then the rat, who 
was not far off, came to see what it was that made 
such a great noise. And when he saw his old 
friend caught in the trap, he set to work with all 
his might, and gnawed at the cords with his sharp 
teeth, so that he soon made the net so weak that the 
lion was able to break it down and get out. 

So, you see the little rat could do for once more 
than the great lion could do. 

"Be to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to *^qvjl " 

A good deed is never loat. 
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101. THE SLUGGAED. 
'Tis the voice of the sluggard, — I hear him complain, 
" You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again." 
As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 
Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head. 

" A little more sleep, and a little more slumber." 
Thus he wastes half his days, and his hours without 

number ; 
And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands, 
Or walks about dawdling, or trifling he stands. 

I passed by his garden, and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher ; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to ra^ ; 
Yet to work he '11 refuse, though he starves or he begs. 

Said I then to my heart, " Here 's a lesson for me, 
That man 's but a picture of what I might be ; 
But thanks to my friends for their care in my breeding. 
Who taught me betimes to love working and reading." 



102. BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Now I will give you a lesson about the way to 
make butter and cheese ; though I daresay some of 
you see it made every week, and know as much 
about it as I do. But I know if you want to have 
good butter, you must keep all the things in your 
dairy very clean, so that they may all smell quite 
sweet. When the inilk-pails are brought in full 
of milk from the cows, you must first strain the 
milk through a sieve to take out all hairs, or bits of 
straw or dirt which may have got in, and then you 
must pour it out into tlie fl.at 'pan^ ot twi^^^ii^^^H. 
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them in some cool place for the cream to rise to 
the top. When it has stood so for twelve hours, 
you may skim off the thick cream, and put it by in 
ajar; and when the jar is full, it must go into the 
churn to be made into butter. It is nice work to 
turn the churn to make the butter come, when it does 
not take too long. But if you want to make cheese 
from your milk, you must make it warm, and put ' 
some rennet into it, to turn it into curd and whey. 
When the whey is run off, you must put the curd 
into a sieve to drain ; and when all the whey is 
drained out, you must mix salt with the curd and 
put it into a cheese-vat or mould, and press it with 
great weights. B^it it will be a long time before 
the cheese will be fit for use. Dairy-work is nice 
work for girts, but they must keep the dairies 
clean, and all the things they use. 

103. THE TONGUE. 

The tongue is the organ of taste, which, you 
know, is one of the five senses. It is placed in- 
side the mouth, so that all the ^ood we take must 
pass over it. All round it are the teeth, to bite and 
grind the food to a pulp, and so make it fit for us 
to swallow. Little children have at first no teeth, 
but soon after they are six months old their first 
teeth are seen, as they grow out of the gum ; and 
nice little white things they are. Babies can taste by 
means of their tongue as soon as they are born, and 
will not take any food that is not ii\a^» "Bx^^^sv^ 
ia another use of the tongue \ie%\'5i'^'9»\.'^*C\a%^^tJ^^^ 
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things are sweet or sonr, nice or nasty. For it is 
bj means of the'tongae that we are able to talk; 
and little children soon learn to use their tongue in 
that way, and sometimes they nse it too much. If 
you could not move your tongue so as to speak, you 
would be dumb, and then yon must learn to talk 
with your fingers instead of your tongue ; but you 
could never talk so fast in that way. When you 
are well, your tongue is red and clean ; but when you 
are ill, your tongue becomes white, or brown and 
furred ; and the doctor can tell how you are by the 
look of your tongue. . , 

The tongue is of great use ; but what shall I say 
of those bad boys and girls who make a bad use of 
it, who use bad and wicked or dirty words, or who 
tell lies ? 

104. THE NOSE. 

The nose is the organ of smell, and smell is one 
of the five senses. But by the nose we can do 
more than smell : we breathe through it, when the 
mouth is shut. If you shut your mouth when you 
sleep, you must breathe through your nose; and 
then it is you snore. It is with the nose that we 
smell the sweet scent of the rose, or of the nice 
fresh hay. And it is the nose which tells us when 
the air is bad and foul, and not fit for us to breathe. 
But the nose, I think, is of most use to those beasts 
that live by prey, for by it they can scent it when 
it 13 a long way off. Some doga can «»ceiit out the 
w»r that anything has gone •, ttiat \&\vo^ >i!!aK^\j5ai\» 
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and catch the fox, which steals the ducks and fowls. 
They get a pack of dogs called foxhounds, and when 
these dogs have once got upon his track, they run 
right on till they catch him, — if he does not get to 
his hole first. Dogs can find out their masters by 
the scent. They put their noses down close to the 
ground, and sniff; and if their master has trod 
upon the ground they can tell it, and so they go on 
till they come to him. 

105. TOUCH. 

The last of the five senses is touch. Unlike all 
the rest, it is not con-fined to one organ. We can 
hear with no part of the body but the ear, see only 
with the eye, smell only with the nose, and taste 
only with the tongue, but we can feel with almost all 
parts of the body. But some parts have more sense 
of touch than others. The parts which have most 
sense of touch are the tips of the fingers and the 
thumb. With them we can feel and pick up the 
smallest things. We can feel, too, on the palm of 
the hand, as bad boys find out when the teacher has 
to use the strap or the cane to punish them when 
they do wrong. We can feel so well with the tips 
of our fingers, that those poor people who are blind 
can learn to read by feeling with them. Indeed 
they could not read in that way the books which 
you learn to read at school ; but they have books 
made on purpose, with the words a little raised upon 
the paper ; and they feel these "wotda ^vi\s. ^^-^x?^ 
of their Angers, and are «Jo\e \.c^ t^^^^ "^^eo^.^^ 
touch as well as you can \)7 ^ewci^- ^V^^ "^^^ 
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learn to write, you must hold your pen with the tipa^f 
your fingers ; and when you learn to sew, it is the tips 
of your fingers with which youmust hold your needle. 
Some people who have lost their hands, have learned 
to sew, and play music, and do many other things 
with their toes. Do you think you could do that? 

106. THE ANT, OR EMMET. 

These emmets, how little they are in our eyes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 

Without our regard or concern : 
Yet as wise as we are, if sent to their school, 
There 's many a sluggard and many a fool 

Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 

They don't wear their time out in sleeping or play. 
But gather up com in a sunshiny day. 

And for winter they lay up their stores ; 
They manage their work in such regular forms, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms. 

And so hrought their food within doors. 

But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 
If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 

Nor provide against dangers in time ; 
When death and old age shall stare hard in my face, 
What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days. 

If I trifle away all their prime ! 



107. MINES. 

Have you ever been inside a mine ? It is a great 

hole dug in the ground, or in the side of a hill, to 

£nd gold, or iron, or coal, or something of that 

Jrind. Some coal-mines are so Aae,^ ^iA\%x^^^^^ 

hej^ are like a vlllasre dovrn uud^i \Jtv^ gt^wxA* K. 
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large round hole, like a great well, is first simk, 
and this is called the shaft. That is the road by 
which they go down to the mine, and by which 
they bring things np — all the coal, and everything 
else. When they have sunk the shaft deep enough, 
they dig away the coal on all sides, and take it to 
the shaft, where it is drawn up to the top in great 
baskets ; and when the men want to go up or down, 
they have to go in these baskets too, which are 
drawn up and let down by men at the top. It is 
very dark in these mines, so they have torches 
there to give them light. And in some large mines 
the men, who are called miners, live down there 
all their lives, with their wives and their children. 
They cannot see the bright sun there, oz smell the 
nice fresh air of the fields ; but when they are used 
to it, they do not mind, but are, I daresay, very 
happy. There are large mines for many other 
things besides coal. There are salt-mines, and 
lead-mines, and tin-mines, and silver-mines, and 
copper-mines, and a great many more. 

108. MONEY. 

Money is made of gold, or silver, or copper. It 
is round, and has the Queen's head stamped on one 
side of it. Each piece is called a coin, every coin 
is worth a certain sum, and that sum is fixed by law. 
The gold coins are worth most, and they are called 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns* The silver coins 
come next; they are crowns, half-crowns, florins, 
shillingSy sixpences, fourpeiice^, «sA ^OKt^'s^^ss^^^^s^ 
The copper coins arepeiice,Yii\S^^XLe,^^«xASsaKis:^^ 
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If you have learnt your tables well, you can tell 
how many pence make a shilling, and how many 
shillings make a sovereign, or pound, as it is some- 
times called. We use money when we buy or sell ; 
for, as it is always worth the same sum, we know 
how much we ought to charge for the goods which 
we buy. So, we must sell some goods first to get 
some money, and then we can buy what we want 
with the money which we have got. All money is 
made at the Queen's mint, that it may be all alike, 
and of the same value ; and if any one else were to 
make a coin, he would be punished by the law. We 
should not play for money, or throw it away, but spend 
it, to buy things that are of use ; and if we do not want 
anything, then we should give it to one who does. 

109. THE LIMBS. 

Teacher. — Tell me how many limbs you and all 

boys and girls have got. ChiJd.'-r^^ have four 

limbs, two legs and two arms. Teacher. — ^Now, 

tell me how many joints you have in your legs. 

Child. — Two joints. Teacher. — ^And has not the 

foot got joints too ? Child. — ^Yes. There are the 

ankle-joints, and those of the instep and the toes ; 

five toes, and three joints to each. Teacher. — ^Tell 

me, if you can, the names of the two long joints of 

your legs. Child. — The first joint is the thigh, and 

the next one is called the shin, or the calf. Teacher. — 

Andwhatis the name of thepart where these two joints 

meet? Child. — Oh, that is called the knee. Teacher. 

— Very well. Now,tellmewl[iattVatV^TdL^«x\.H!^^iaS^^^ 

^t the end of each one of yowi toea\ a.^A^Jasii'^^^^aaS^ 
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have done with the legs. Child, — I think yon mean 
the nails, for each toe has its nail. Teacher. — Now 
then, you must tell me the name of each part of . 
your arms, just as you have told me those of your 
legs. Child. — I do not know any other name but 
arm for the two ^eat joints, but the part where 
they meet is called the elbow. Next to the arm 
comes the hand, which is very much like the foot, 
and is made up of the wrist and five fingers, or four 
fingers and a thumb; and each finger has three 
joints like the toes, and ends, too, in a hard nail. 

110. THE END. 

Now we have got almost to the end of our book. 
Books like all other things must have an end. 
Each day has an end, and .each year has an end ; 
and life, too, must end some day, and so must the 
life of all things that are on this great world. 
But when one day ends, the next day begins, and 
so it is with years, and life, and all things. So, 
when you have learned to read this book so well 
that you can read any page at sight, then it will be 
time for you to begin a new book. But you have 
.something more to do than learn the words, if you 
wish to read with ease and pleasure. You must re- 
member the words, when you have once learned them, 
that you may know them when you see them again. 
For all the words which you have learned in this book, 
you will be sure to meet with again in the book which 
you have next, and with many new ones besides. 

NoWy there is but one ^s^.^ \>q ^^'^ycl > "^ksx^.^ 
BO 03 to remember it, and t\i^\. ^^^ ^s» ^^ %^ "^^"^ 
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it a great many times. So it will not do to read this 
book througli once, and then pnt it away and taKe 
another. No; you must read it twice and again, till 
you know it so well that your teacher thinks you 
are fit for a bigger book, with harder words and 
longer lessons like the " Third Eeading Book." Now 
you have one more poem to read and learn, and 
then I will say " Good-bye." 



111. GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. . 

1. 

God save our gracious Queen, 

Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen ! 

2. 
Lord, our God, arise ! 
Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall ; 
Confound their poHtics ; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On her our hopes we fix ; 

God save us all ! ._• 

3. 

Thy choicest gifts in store. 

On her be pleased to pour ; 

Long may she jeign. 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us caai^e^ 
To sing with heait anA. NO\Qife, 

Orod save the Qaeen \ 
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